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BOETHIUS’ INFLUENCE ON CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


THEODORE 


OETHIUS’ contribution to the ter- 
minology and the atmosphere of 
Chaucer’s Troilus has long been 

recognized. Many readers agree that the 
poem is, in essence, “a practical study in 
real life of the working out of the Boethian 
teaching.’’' Illustrative of that position is 
Farnham’s contention that Chaucer em- 
ployed Boethian materials in altering JI 


Filostrato to achieve the perfect De casibus- 


tragedy, to show how the Wheel of For- 
tune condemns all human endeavor.? But 
other and highly diverse interpretations 
of the poem continue to appear, with no 
sign of a reconciliation. 

In the hope of reducing the disagree- 
ment, I have chosen to re-emphasize the 
influence of De consolatione philosophiae, 
especially some features of it which schol- 
ars of eminence have overlooked or casu- 
ally mentioned. I say “casually,” for that 
is how Patch treated his observation that 
the poem falls into stages roughly compa- 
rable to those discernible in the Consola- 
tion.* Exploring this comment, together 
with several interrelated aspects of the 
work, has led me to propose (1) that the 
poem not merely illustrates but extends 
the principle of the “turning wheel” and 

1B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the ‘‘Consolation of 
Philosophy” of Boethius (Princeton, 1917), p. 120. 

2W. Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Berkeley, Calif., 1936), pp. 137 ff. 


. 3H. R. Patch, ‘‘Troilus on Determinism,’’ Specu- 
lum, VI (1929), 242. 


[Mopern PattoLoey, August, 1951] 
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(2) that the poem, viewed in relation to 
the Consolation, has a significantly alle- 
gorical cast. 

For half a century Chaucerians have 
been vitally concerned with the alleged 
defects in Troilus, such as Pandarus’ gar- 
rulousness, Troilus’ soliloquies, and Cri- 
seyde’s infidelity. Their reactions have 
been as varied and as irreconcilable as the 
critical principles they have brought to 
the work. I—for one—once hoped that 
these issues could be resolved by the tech- 
niques of formal analysis. If it could be 
shown that Chaucer selected a limited 
number of character traits and other 
sources of plot complexity and arranged 
the events in a plausible order which left 
the causes exhausted, in that no expecta- 
tions were aroused without being satisfied, 
then the defects would be superficial and 
the poet’s reputation enhanced. But at 
least one issue seems to defy resolution, 
that is, the emotional confusion we expe- 
rience at reading the palinode. Nothing 
adequately prepares us for Chaucer’s con- 
demning every vestige of the morality not 
merely by which his characters have acted 
but in terms of which the narrator com- 
ments on those actions. The most reward- 
ing alternative, in my opinion, is to trace 
the conception of the work as it evolved, 
testing our conjectures by their illumina- 
tion of the poem. 

Anyone who accepts Root’s conclusion 








" 
— 


that Chaucer added three long passages 
to Troilus,* two taken directly from the 
Consolation and one (as I shall argue later) 
indirectly, will probably agree that Chau- 
cer was concerned with its intellectual 
cast. In addition, of course, there are fre- 
quent phrasal echoes, beginning perhaps 
with the Boethian conceit ‘‘drery vers of 
wretchidness weten my face with varry 
teres,’”’ which becomes ““Thise woful vers, 
that wepen as I write.”® At the time /1 
Filostrato was transformed into Troilus, 
Soethius was a basic stimulant to Chau- 
cer’s creative imagination. Many readers 
must have considered the possibility that 
he sought to exemplify the philosophical 
stages of the Consolation, somewhat as 
Dante did for Aquinas’ hierarchy of sins. 
Although Boethius had already cast his 
work in narrative form, Chaucer might 
consider a further attempt to meet the 
human demand for philosophy “concealed 
with the poetic veil.’”’® He had learned his 
techniques from the allegorical Roman de 
la rose and employed them, though some- 
what lightly, in various short poems. Note 
that he explicitly compares Troilus with 
poems the meanings of which, according 
to Boceaccio, are deliberately concealed 
by the poets to remove them from the gaze 
of the irreverent.’ Let us suppose that he 
viewed Troilus also as a “Boethius” who 
is driven by the alternations of Fortune 
rather than led by Philosophy up the 
levels of metaphysical comprehension 
traversed in the Consolation. This inter- 
pretation is not confirmed by any per- 
sonified abstractions or supernatural de- 
tails, nor is there a unit-by-unit corre- 
spondence between Troilus’ “double sor- 
’ quest. Yet we may 


Textual Tradition of Chaucer's 
155-57, 216-20, 245- 


row” and “Boethius 

‘R. K. Root, The 
“Troilus’’ (London, 1916), pp 
47. 

5 Con. i, m. 1; Troilus, I, 7; all quotations are from 
Robinson's edition of Chaucer. 

6 Genealogia deorum gentilium, trans. C. G. Osgood, 
in his Boccaccio on Poetry (Princeton, 1930), p. 68. 

7 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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still ask whether the poem approaches the 
character of an allegory, requiring some 
Gower or Strode to apprehend ‘the doc- 
trines that cloak beneath the strangeness 
of the verses.’’® Does the hero ask the 
questions and learn their answers as 
“Boethius’” might appropriately have 
done if he had lacked the assistance of 
Philosophy? 
We may formulate the stages of the 
poem as they correspond to the sequence 
of arguments in the Consolation as follows: 
Troilus a ‘‘Boethius”’ well-nigh de- 
mented by his sudden loss of freedom.® 
Pandarus and then Criseyde administer 
“‘somdel lyghtere medicynes’’!® which Phi- 
losophy first applied to “‘Boethius.” Then, 
during his successful love affair, Troilus is 
“‘Behooldyng ferst the false goodes,’”™ 
though not with Philosophy’s gloss. His 
loss of Criseyde is equivalent to the “more 
egre medicynes’”” in the Consolation, con- 
sisting of the arguments that adversity is 
peculiarly beneficial. For Troilus the gain 
is in his perspective: his ensuing soliloquy 
on predestination actually lifts a long pas- 
sage from “‘Boethius’ ’’ climactic challenge 
to the position which Philosophy had ad- 
vanced. That Troilus was reduced ironi- 
vally to asking the same question of dumb 
idols is significant. His interminable pe- 
riod of frustration prepares the reader 
emotionally for his reward of viewing the 
world sub specie aeternitatis, which in- 
volves actualizing what Philosophy prom- 
ised his pupil: 

I schall fiechen fetheris in thi thought, by 
which it mai arise in heighte. . . . Whanne the 
swifte thoughte hath clothid itself in the 
fetheris, it despiseth the hateful erthes, and 
surmounteth the rowndness of the gret ayr: 
and it seth the clowdes byhynde his bak, and 
passeth the heighte of the regioun of the fir . . . 
til that he areyseth him into the houses that 


is 


8 A paraphrase of Dante's Inferno, IX, 62-63. 

®An “asse to the harpe,”’ etc. (Con. i, pr. 4 
Troilus, I, 731). 

10 Con. i, pr. 5. 


ui bid. iii, m. 1. 12 Jbid. i, pr. 5; iii, pr. 1 ff. 


MP, > 
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If, as I noted before, Chaucer added 
two long Boethian passages and one which 
resembles this passage, it seems plausible 
that the Consolation inspired all three. Of 
course, a passage from the Teseida was the 
direct source. But here are the elements 
Troilus surmounted and the spheres on 
which he rested to survey earthly wicked- 
ness. Above all, here is the only feasible 
answer to Troilus’ soliloquy—in context. 

Perhaps these limited, sometimes even 
fanciful, the 
two works might be dismissed, if they 


correspondences between 
were not germane to an illuminating view 
of the epilogue of Troilus. This diffuse and 
multiple section, interrupted by the com- 
pletion of the narrative, is far from char- 


acteristic of Chaucer’s endings. Tatlock 
has observed that the ending contains 


seven distinct units, including the pruden- 
tial caution against rakes.!‘ Of these units, 
any two or three would have served ade- 
quately; upon examination they fall into 
two opposed, but self-contained, conclu- 
sions, separated by the narrative (Troilus’ 
death and ascent). The first conclusion 
finds Troilus, the pitiful dupe of faithless 
love, unable either to avenge himself on 
his supplanter or to find surcease in death. 
Having stated that Troilus’ further activi- 
ties are irrelevant and having protested 
against charges of slander, Chaucer turns 
with his usual sympathetic irony to educe 
his moral—a caution against trusting 
false lovers. With his genial apostrophe to 
‘litel myn tragedy” to characterize his 
poem as an unpretentious effort, he has 





13 Tbid. iv, pr. 1, m. 1. For evidence that Chaucer 
was aware of this passage see his use of it in HF, pp. 
972-78. 


“4 J.S.P. Tatlock, ‘‘Epilogue of Chaucer's Troilus,” 
MP, XVIII (1921), 625 ff. 
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. But yif 





“TROILUS” 


completed the story of 


two voung lovers. 


each unequal to the demands of romantic 
love, but in neatly contrary respects 

But the poem does not end there. With 
and 
-verts to the nar- 


a prayer that the poem be preserve d 
understood!—Chaucer re 
rative, a move artistically justified by the 
craving for relief already evoked in his 
readers. Troilus is granted release from his 
agony and an answer to his questions. 
Afterward that answer is expanded in 
Chaucer’s apostrophe on Troilus’ “fyn,” 
and the moral is redressed: youth should 
avoid the Wheel of Fortune by loving only 
the Savior, whose power and perfection 
are antithetical to such pagan gods as 
Love. At this stage Chaucer is no longer 
submissive to pagan poets but only to 
moral or religious authorities and ulti- 
mately to God himself. 

With the confirmation of this double 
ending, I maintain that this love story, 
which satisfies both a medieval definition 
of a tragedy and the modern conception 
of a novel, is also a philosophical “‘quest”’ 
in certain respects parallel to the Consola- 
tion. Patch’s view that “there are thus 
two layers of meaning in the poem, sym- 
metrically adjusted, as we have seen, to 
each other,” needs to be supplemented 
and modified, not refuted. The interpreta- 
tions which seriously distort the nature 
of the poem are those which ignore or 
minimize its philosophical level, for in- 
stance, by dismissing the predestination 
soliloquy as an excrescence.'® Even the 
diction of Troilus, fluctuating between 
simple, idiomatic passages and those of 
“high style,” employing all the rhetorical 

15 H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, 
1939), p. 120. 

16C. 8. Lewis, ‘‘What Chaucer Really Did to Jl 
Filostrato,”” Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association, XVII (1932), 16. 

17 D. C. Boughner, ‘‘Elements of Epic Grandeur in 
the Troilus," ELH, VI (1939), 200-210. As R. A. Pratt 
(‘Chaucer's Use of the Teseida,’’ PMLA, LXII [1947], 
608-13) points out, many of these elevated passages 
are derived from the Teseida, but Chaucer's motive 
for adding them remains obscure. 
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techniques of the epic, suggests the two 
levels. But no terms are available to 
describe the relationship. The system of 
interpretation so familiar to Boccaccio 
and other Italian poets whom Chaucer 
took as his masters during this stage of his 
career was not reserved for obvious in- 
stances.!® Today, however, when two of 
their nonliteral meanings (tropological 
and anagogical) are forgotten and alle- 
gory is a pejorative word, used either to 
label clumsy examples of symbolism or to 
serve as the opposite of symbolism,!* the 
tendency is to ignore nonliteral meanings 
or to view the story as illustrating some 
doctrine (an exemplum). Thus Farnham 
concludes that Troilus is a leisurely De 
casibus tragedy, illustrating the Boethian 
concepts of Fortune.*° But the relation- 
ship is really more complex: not only is 
Troilus unlike Boccaccio’s illustrious men 
(and Chaucer’s Monk’s) in that he actu- 
ally gropes for the De contemptu mundi 
lesson, but he alone seems so concerned 
with it that he does not struggle in any 
way to achieve Fortune’s favors or to pre- 
serve them against the turning of the 
wheel. Chaucer’s concern with a nonliteral 
level of meaning in the poem, at whatever 
point in his composition it began to influ- 
ence his treatment of the story, needs to 
be bhorne in mind as we consider why he 
chose the Filostrato and what he added 
from the Consolation. 

After the Provencal poets had dissemi- 
nated the doctrines of l’amour courtois, 


18 After insisting that Petrarch’s pastorals were 
written for their nonliteral significance, Boccaccio 
writes: ‘‘I would also cite my own eclogues, of whose 
meaning I am, of course, fully aware. . .’’ (Osgood, 
p. 54). In any serious writing of this school we may 
assume the writer’s awareness of at least one non- 
literal level of meaning: tropological (or moral), alle- 
gorical, or anagogical. For some idea of the meaning 
and application of these terms in fourteenth-century 
England see G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in 
Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 56-109. 

19 C. S. Lewis (The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936]) 
systematically opposes the terms. 


20 Farnham, pp. 147 ff. 


many medieval readers were probably 


conscious of a glaring oversight in 
Boethius’ treatment of “false goods.” 


In Philosophy’s eyes, these are power, 
dignities, and fame.*! Having shown how 
each is a source of vice and misery, she 
dismisses “delyces of body” as bestial, 
hardly worth considering.” As the power 
of love became a conspicuous myth in the 
medieval culture, however, the possession 
of the loved one became a treasure hardly 
to be mentioned in the same breath with a 
worldly honor or power. It was a bonum in 
saeculo, a source of virtue and ultimately 
of happiness compared to which the 
Boethian goods were indeed trivial. 

Perhaps Chaucer first glimpsed the 
need for Boethian arguments against such 
possessions as he studied the chapters in 
which Jean de Meung insists that lovers 
invite the caprice of Fortune no less than 
do ambitious men. Yet, during the entire 
argument between Reason and the Lover, 
Jean does not mention a single lover who 
suffered the outrage of Fortune—only 
dignitaries.2? Later Chaucer came upon 
the early poems of Boccaccio, in which he 
sang affectingly of both the felicity and 
the torment of love, and then upon his 
De casibus virorum illustrium, which curi- 
ously failed even to mention love as a pin- 
nacle from which men could fall. Mean- 
while, within Chaucer’s immediate circle, 
the relation between courtly and divine 
love was being imaginatively analyzed 
and illustrated.*4 We can only conjecture 
about any accompanying conversations. 

Out of these circumstances, I believe, 
came Chaucer’s decision to revise J/ Filo- 
strato in a fashion which would supplement 

21 Con. iii, pr. 2 ff. 

22 Ibid. pr. 7. 

23 Le Roman de la rose, ed. E. Langlois (Paris, 
1920), ll. 4229-6978. This section contains several 


passages which certainly caught Chaucer's attention; 
e.g., Virginius (PhT), Nero and Croesus (MkT). 


24 Notably by John Gower, the prose-poet Thomas 
Usk, and perhaps Sir Thomas Clanvowe. 
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the conclusions of Boethius in an area of 
human activity which he had neglected. 
An expansion of this view will show that 
it minimizes many of the cruces in the 
design of Troilus, or at least permits an 
accurate estimate, for example, of asser- 
tions about Chaucer’s “ack of real grip 
on a human Troilus’*® or about the in- 
tractability of his materials for executing 
his conception. It has not been sufficiently 
recognized that the problem concerns not 
merely what he added or changed in his 
source but what he retained. For Boccac- 
cio’s poem has an explicit rhetorical func- 
tion: his appeals to a “bella donna”’ and 
his identification with Troilo give appro- 
priateness to many passages which his 
narrative could not otherwise sustain. 
Thus, only if the hyperbolic descriptions 
and protestations acquire a new function, 
can Chaucer be justified in retaining, 
much less expanding, them. Surely, it is 
inadequate to assume that they were the 
conventional accouterments of courtly 
love literature; if genius means anything, 
it is that its manifestations exhibit a more 
organic rationale than poetic conventions 
alone can provide. In the affair of Troifo, 
Chaucer saw an exemplum of the lesson 
which the Consolation promulgated; in his 
version the token of fortune which Troilus 
acquired was altered to offer a greater 
illusion of sublimity than any other 
“good” of this terrestrial world. To 
heighten the receptivity of his audience, 
he eliminated such potentially offensive 
doctrines as the added relish that secrecy 
imparts to love.** To narrator and reader 
his “‘servise of love’ becomes a temporal 
bliss rivaling any religious ecstasy. If at 
last it also collapses miserably, the 
Boethian lesson is a fortiori confirmed. 


2 J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘‘People in Chaucer's Troilus,”’ 
PMLA, LVI (1941), 92. 


26 Filostrato, II, 74. Unlike other courtly lovers, 
Troilus need not dread discovery by a husband or 
the whims of a capricious lady. Above all, he had no 
reason for jealousy. 
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’s “TrorLus”’ 5 

Chaucer, it would seem, has con- 
structed a romance, intensely pathetic, 
faintly satirical, to which he added a 
level commingling the functions of an 
illustration for a thesis and of an allegory 
concerning man’s quest for the moral laws 
of the universe. Whether this view obvi- 
ates the critical defects of the poem is, of 
course, a matter for the reader to decide 
after we have surveyed its implications 
for the various events and characters in 
the poem, with the evolving personality of 
Troilus as our center. 

In his supreme innocence,’ Troilus be- 
gins by mocking the religion of love. Once 
converted, he reveals a passivity, a crav- 
ing for failure, hardly typical of the 
courtly lover, much less of romance in 
general.** Specifically, his reaction ex- 
ceeds that of Troilo, whose function is to 
symbolize the paralyzing effect of love on 
the narrator himself. Troilus’ desire for 
secrecy, which again the convention is 
inadequate to explain,?® leads him to 
resist all but the most vehement of Pan- 
darus’ attempts to tender aid. Instead, 
Troilus immediately focuses on the impli- 
cations of his new religion; with “Boe- 
thius”’ his initial reaction is that “Fortune 
is my fo.’’®° His wholesale questioning in 
the Canticus Troili and the slavish hom- 
age to his lord reflect an introspective 
tendency which makes him, however 
heroic on the battlefield, incapable of 


27 In contrast, Troilo could boast at least one suc- 
cessful excursion into the cult of love (I, 24—25). 

28 Ordinarily the obstacles are largely external. But 
according to D. de Rougement, Love in the Western 
World, trans. M. Belgion (New York, 1940), pp. 29 ff., 
the essence of the Tristan myth was a lover craving 
and creating obstacles to union with his lady, thereby 
symbolizing love of death. His position is suggestive 
for Troilus, however dubious one may be about its 
applicability to courtly love romances in general. 

29 Even in the extreme position of Andreas Capel- 
lanus: ‘‘VI. Amoris tui secretarios noli plures habere.”’ 
It also seems significant that Pandarus fails to assert, 
as Boccaccio’s character does (Fil., II, 11), that the 
necessity for secrecy caused his own failure in love. 

30 Troilus, I, 837 (compare Con. i, pr. 4: ‘Fortune, 
that wexeth wood ayeins me’’). 
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actions relevant to his emotional drives.*! 
The result is a pathetic story, many inci- 
dents of which appear humorous to both 
Pandarus and the reader. Yet when 
Troilus is forced or passively led along 
the stages of love to its consummation, 
the very sensitiveness and speculativeness 
which hamper him also enable him to 
analyze the states of personality evoked 
by love in a more comprehending fashion 
than other lovers could. If for this species 
of love, ‘‘Men must axe at seyntes if it is 
/ Aught fair” [II, 894-95], Troilus is our 
saint. Every detail of his longing to pos- 
sess Criseyde physically has overtones of 
a religious devotee agonizingly praying 
for a mystical union. For those who can 
laugh, with Pandarus, at his fainting by 
Criseyde’s bedside, Chaucer has achieved 
a reductio ad absurdum of the potentialities 
of courtly love.*? 

To these stages of Troilus’ affair Pan- 
darus contributes both motivation for the 
episodes and elements of Boethian doc- 
trines. Thus Pandarus is the philosophical 
antithesis of Troilus as he defends Fortune 
against Troilus’ strictures: since it is the 
nature of the goddess to alternate her 
favors, man has no right to blame her; in 
fact, he should take courage in adversity 
that her wheel does revolve. From this 
position, derived from the first stage of 
the Consolation, Pandarus never varies. 
When he seeks to introduce a note of cau- 
tion to a Troilus reveling in his ecstasy 
[III, 1618-37], a few months later, the 


31 W. G. Dodd (Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower 
(Milford, 1913], p. 145) fails to make this distinction 
as he denies that Troilus is weak and inactive. Also 
when Tatlock (‘‘People,’’ p. 91) argues that Troilus 
is fundamentally practical, the evidence that he is 
»ften consulted by his associates seems rather weak: 
the first (II, 510-11) is Pandarus’ imaginary explana- 
tion of how he discovered Troilus’ passion; the other 
(II, 1627, 1692—1701) concerns a pretext to eliminate 
Helen and Deiphebus from the scene (another example 
of Pandarus’ ingenuity). 

%2In contrast, Troilo fainted in the midst of 
“‘parlement’’ upon learning that he would lose his 


mistress. 


fact that the wheel is still turning strikes 
Troilus as highly irrelevant; he has not 
untied misfortune in the manner of the De 
casibus heroes, who achieve prominence 
by unlimited exertion; he is passive and 
far from “rakle.”’ If humility will save 
him, he has learned it perfectly—along 
with all the other virtues—as is witnessed 
by the narrator’s paean to his nobility.** 
What guilt could undermine his felicity? 
He does lack moderation, but it is an ex- 
cess antithetical to the excess of rulers, 
who thereby nourish their vices, for 
Troilus is immoderate in an attachment 
which nourishes his virtues. At this point, 
anyone could agree that this is a poem 
“in praise of love.’’*4 

Chaucer’s reconstitution of the phi- 
losophy in the Consolation is also implicit 
in Troilus’ song glorifying the universal 
bond of love. It is taken directly from that 
work, “and differs from it only in that 
some of the parts are changed about.’’*® 
But the difference consists precisely in 
that Boethius stresses the Empedoclean 
principle of attraction in the universe and 
mentions matrimony only incidentally 
toward the end, whereas in Troilus “‘hol- 
som alliaunce / Halt peples joined”’ ap- 
pears in the opening lines of his song. This 
reversal is meaningful in itself but should 
be viewed as a climax in a series of songs. 
In his first song,** Troilus is dismayed at 
the inexplicable power operating in his 
heart, though as yet unconscious of its 
universality. Then, having been accepted 
as a suitor, he is living testimony to the 
regeneration which Antigone’s song prom- 
ises lovers: love is a source of felicity ac- 
companied by an increase in physical 

33 Troilus, III, 1717-1806, based on a passage in 


Fil., where it serves the narrator rhetorically. Chaucer 
added the religious theme (III, 1794-99). 


% Lewis, Allegory, p. 197. 
35 Jefferson, p. 67. 
% Troilus, I, 400—420. 
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prowess and moral virtue.*” Next, if the 
proem to Book III is a reflection of 
Troilus’ expanding conception,** he now 
recognizes love as a sine qua non of life it- 
self. With the consummation of his affair, 
he discerns the universal and infinite grace 
of this force apotheosizing lovers. During 
his sojourn in grace, he views love as 
synonymous with God’s power in the 
universe—a concept Troilus in his saint- 
liness symbolizes so persuasively that the 
reader is somehow shocked by his final 
recantation. It seems misleading, there- 
fore, to describe him as “sunk in all the 
blind error of unphilosophical attachment 
to the temporal world.”’** How could he 
be more philosophical—in Troy? 

During the events of the first three 
books, Criseyde is presented as charming 
and intelligent, utterly feminine in her 
curiosity and sympathy. Her fears and 
desire for social approval hardly seem ab- 
normal, particularly in view of her pre- 
sarious status in Troy. It is obvious that 
Pandarus required more influence and in- 
genuity to gain her for Troilus than did 
his prototype. The skill with which he 
manipulates her emotions and the wit she 
matches against his increase the richness 
of the love story. It is generally agreed 
that she makes a more fundamental moral 
sacrifice in acquiescing to this clandestine 
affair and therefore can sustain its felicity 
more intensely and comprehensively than 
Boccaccio’s heroine. But she is so appeal- 
ingly human in her rationalizations to 
avoid responsibility that, however she 
may be temporarily inspired by Troilus’ 
worship, she is at no time a potential saint 
of Love.*° 


37 Ibid., II, 827—75. Is this the norm by which we 
are supposed to measure Troilus’ progress? 

38 It is based on Troilo's song at the climax of his 
felicity (Fil., III, 74-79). 

39 Farnham, p. 146. 


40 Compare Chaucer's ‘‘The Complaint of Mars,”’ 
in which Venus has the moral irresponsibility which 
Criseyde craved for her acts. 
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The verbal contribution she makes to 
the early stages of his education consists 
primarily of a speech on false felicity.” 
She reflects a deeply rooted pessimism as 
she inquires how man can ever be truly 
happy, since his happiness must result 
either from ignorance of Fortune’s laws 
or from temporary forgetfulness. Under 
the pressure of human attraction, she does 
commit herself to turn Troilus’ bitter ‘al 
into swetnesse” [III, 179]. But her major 
contribution to his quest results from her 
infidelity, an action which readers in- 
variably have trouble reconciling with her 
previous behavior. The numerous studies 
arguing for highly divergent conclusions 
concerning her traits, one even denying 
her guilt,*? are signs that, whatever his in- 
tention, Chaucer did not make her be- 
trayal aesthetically acceptable t: his au- 
dience. In my opinion, the solution hinges 
on Farnham’s view of her as the worldly 

possession of which Troilus must be de- 
prived.*? To satisfy Chaucer’s purpose, 
she must be the finest gem that earth 
affords, yet flawed to her very core. As a 
heroine of a love story, she deserves Pan- 
darus’ curse [V, 1731-43]; as a token of 
Fortune, the narrator’s pity and regret 
[V, 1093-99]; and as an exemplum of 
“blind lust,” Troilus’ contempt (which 
she shares, however, with all mankind). 
This ambivalence in treating her charac- 
ter may explain the apparent discrepancy 
in the time required for Diomede to tri- 
umph. Whether he obtained her love on 
the eleventh day or whether months were 
required to overcome her fidelity is quite 
obscure.** Allegorically, Troilus should be 
stripped of his bauble instantaneously; 
yet, as a principal of a pathetic love story, 
Criseyde’s “goodness” will not permit 

“ Troilus, III, 813-40, also 1016-22. 

42 J. 8. Graydon, ‘Defense of Criseyde,’’ PMLA, 
XLIV‘(1929), 141-77. 

a P. 145. 

#4 Compare V, 1030-36 with V, 1086-92. 
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such haste. Again, Chaucer chose to stress 
Diomede’s boorish nature, exemplifying 
the principle that Fortune indifferently 
distributes her goods, although this trait 
alone would almost have insured his rejec- 
tion by the earlier Criseyde.*® No wonder 
we are unwilling to credit her infidelity! 

Given these discrepant functions, we 
are hardly surprised to find an article 
devoted to the evidence that Troilus has 
“two concentric and contradictory time- 
schemes,” for which no explanation is 
offered.** For this view of the poem, the 
feature seems significantly appropriate: 
one scheme, which connects the major 
events with the seasons successively from 
spring to winter, symbolizes Fortune’s 
wheel and focuses on the universality of 
the sequence of events; the other scheme 
extends the story over several years to 
heighten the pathos and concomitant 
emotions of the individualized story. Yet 
Chaucer was ordinarily able to reconcile 
these disparate ends: for example, the 
three years of Troilus’ blessedness lack 
events to give them a sense of immediacy, 
and need none. After the one night of love, 
which is supremely individualized, all we 
learn is that Troilus became a quasi-saint, 
maivchless in devotions and virtuous ac- 
tivities. 

Until the announcement in “parle- 
ment,’’ he was convinced that his homage 
to Fortune and his moral perfection were 
adequate to propitiate that force, to free 
him from the wheel. His first reaction of 
disillusionment was to rail against her 
while he considered alternate courses of 
action, eliminating any which would in- 
volve energetic opposition to his lot. Then 
he glimpses the connection between For- 


4s Thus T. A. Kirby (Chaucer's “Troilus'’: A Study 
in Courtly Love (University, La., 1940], p. 252) is 


amazed that she ‘‘should yield to the addresses of such 
a person as Diomede.”’ 

46H. W. Sams, ‘‘Dual Time-Scheme in Chaucer's 
Troilus,""’ MLN, LVI (1941), 94-100. 


tune and Destiny, a power subsuming all 
the apparent capriciousness of events. At 
first this is personal, but the threat of 
separation from his source of felicity is 
sufficient to conjure up in his imagination 
an eternity of desolation, and to thrust his 
mind into metaphysical speculation. And 
the various ironies of the situation (for 
instance, that a traitor is depriving him 
of his love in exchange for a potential 
traitor, Antenor) help the reader to follow 
his lead. He yearns to die, not to have 
Criseyde urge her abduction.*7 Within a 
few hours he has formulated the issue in 
its most general terms, as though any 
success he might achieve by setting “‘the 
world on six and seven” would be futile 
unless in some way it obviated the pre- 
dicament facing all men. Thus Pandarus 
finds him proving the foreordination of all 
men’s actions and eliminating the alterna- 
tives in an unsystematic but thorough 
fashion (a lengthy paraphrase from the 
Consolation). Though no longer blinded 
by his false felicity, he lacks a substitute 
for the religion it evoked. It has been his 
role from the outset to raise the questions 
which ‘‘Boethius” did, with no equivalent 
of Philosophy to answer them. Having 
now risen to a point where he understands 
the nature of the human dilemma a little 
less imperfectly than his associates, he 
can turn only to graven images.*® Cer- 
tainly, Pandarus, who merely rephrases 
his conception of Fortune, is no longer a 
source of support, though he sympathizes 
intensely with Troilus’ plight. 

Many of the chronological inconsist- 
encies discernible in Book V, especially 
the confusion in the number and sequence 
of the letters from Criseyde, are perhaps 
devised—or left unrevised—to reflect 
Troilus’ psychological state. The intermi- 

47 Troilus, IV, 638-40, 950-55. 

48 An exception is the semidivine Cassandra, who 


formulates the De casibus lesson very precisely, but, 
of course, in terms he could not accept. 
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nable agony of his living death, as he 
fluctuates among despair at her loss, hope 
of her return, desire for revenge, and 
craving for death, serves Chaucer’s dual 
ends. In speculation, Troilus can go no 
further, unless he is granted perspective 
by some divine means. To be permanently 
deprived of his goddess is hardly enough 
to evince his transcendent merit; he must 
experience her symbolic destruction (as 
she makes unfounded accusations against 
him and dedicates herself to a “boar’’), 
without himself becoming a heretic to 
love. His situation, with neither revenge 
nor suicide to give surcease, is drained of 
every pleasure that pathos affords (com- 
pare Chaucer’s treatment of the Griselda 
story). Also, by this suffering, Troilus is 
finally made to deserve a momentary 
glimpse of truth, so that his “quest” ends 
successfully, before Mercury assigns him 
to his dwelling.* 

The fate of Troilus, as has often been 
observed, is set against the symbolic back- 
ground of the fall of Troy. For the poem 
constituted as a love story, this back- 
ground tends to minimize our lack of sym- 
pathy for Troilus’ passivity and Cri- 
seyde’s weakness, increasing the pathos, 
yet blurring its implications for our exist- 
ence. But for the poem as a philosophical 
quest, the background imparts an intense 
degree of fatalism to the events; Chaucer 
felt, at least in the conception of this 
story, that mankind faces ruin through 
the very nature of its activities. He does 
not even seem to share Boethius’ belief 
that man can grasp the principle reconcil- 
ing foreordination and free will. All men 
are dwelling in a beseiged Troy,*° To show 
the quest against a backdrop of any other 
pattern would be to falsify the picture of 

‘9 For Troilo the reader can supply a happy ending 


by merely imagining the effect of the poem on Maria 
d’ Aquino. 


5° Con. Vv, m. 7: the conquerors of Troy were the 
next to fall. 
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human existence, to make it atypical in- 
deed. 

What was said earlier about the par- 

allelism between the Consolation and 
Troilus, particularly the duality of the 
epilogue, should be confirmed by this sur- 
vey of the events. Here are no allegorical 
trappings to be facilely stripped away, 
but an allegory none the less, ordering 
the philosophical implications of the 
story. The most tenable conclusion seems 
to be not that Chaucer was unconcerned 
or unaware of the need for a unified effect 
but that the fusion his conception required 
was not entirely feasible. Certainly, I pre- 
fer not to conclude that Book V, where 
most of the difficulties occur, is ‘perhaps 
a mass of undigested materials.’*! To 
some degree my hypothesis serves to ex- 
plain both what Chaucer added to Filo- 
strato and how he could retain and even 
add hyperbole to the protestations and 
the soul-searchings which were functional 
in Boccaccio’s poem as persuasion. Of 
course, some of the episodes in Troilus 
defy interpretation on the different levels. 
But commentators are also unable to dis- 
tinguish the levels of meaning signified by 
numerous sections of the Divine Comedy, 
even though Dante himself described it 
as systematically polysemous.®? Consider- 
ing the frequency of allegorical interpre- 
tation in the Middle Ages, I feel justified 
in disregarding the modern disdain for 
allegory, the feeling that any sententious- 
ness is an artistic defect, if this attitude 
has helped to clarify the complex inter- 
play of events and intellectual issues 
which readers generally discover in 
Trowlus. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


51J. M. Manly and E. Rickert, The Text of the 
Canterbury Tales (1940), II, 36. Miss Rickert also 
initiated a Master's thesis maintaining that Book V is 
at many points composed of inconsistent and un- 
assimilated paraphrases of Chaucer's various sources, 


52 C. 8S. Singleton, ‘‘Dante’s Allegory,'’ Speculum, 
XXIV (1950), 81 ff. 





A NOTE ON THE USE OF RENAISSANCE DICTIONARIES 


JAMES SLEDD 


ROFEsSOR Einar Haugen, in the 

monograph in which he has recently 

made available to English-speaking 
scholars ‘“‘the earliest Germanic phonol- 
ogy,” the unique First Grammatical 
Treatise by an anonymous Icelandic au- 
thor of the twelfth century, has noted, in 
passing, an interesting parallel between 
the First Grammarian’s work and the 
remarks on spelling reform made by the 
sixteenth-century English lexicographer, 
John Baret.! “One would almost think,” 
Professor Haugen says of Baret, ‘‘that he 
had drawn his ideas directly from the 
F[irst] G[rammatical] T[reatise], if this 
were not entirely excluded.’”’ Perhaps it 
may be useful to draw, for students of 
English literature in the Renaissance, the 
obvious, but too often neglected, conclu- 
sion which follows from such a striking 
testimony to the range and permanence of 
a learned tradition. I shall proceed to this 
conclusion by examining the significance 
of a number of parallel passages, taken 
chiefly, as Professor Haugen’s remark 
would suggest, from Renaissance dic- 
tionaries. The passages cited will serve, I 
hope, not only to establish my simple 
thesis but to clarify some problems in the 
history of English lexicography and to 
give fuller meanings to some lines in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

No one today would question the value 
of Renaissance textbooks, dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias in the process of recov- 
ery which must precede the interpretation 
of Renaissance literature. Such scholars, 
for example, as Professor T. W. Baldwin 
have shown the relevance of dictionaries 


1 Einar Haugen, First Grammatical Treatise (‘‘Lan- 
guage Monographs,"’ No. 25 [Baltimore, 1950]), p. 54. 


(Mopern Paito.oey, August, 1951] 


like John Baret’s one work, the primarily 
English-Latin Alvearie of 1573, or like the 
great Latin-English Thesaurus (1565) of 
Thomas Cooper to the interpretation of 
Shakespeare. Some of the results of these 
and similar studies have been good; ob- 
scure passages have been illuminated, and 
new or fuller meanings have been found 
in passages which seemed to offer no great 
difficulty. To take a few instances of my 
own: 

In II. Henry V1, I, i, 76, Gloucester 
addresses the “brave peers of England, 
pillars of the state.’”’ The phrase seems in- 
nocent enough, but probably includes an 
“etymological” pun. In the Alvearie, peer 
is etymologized: “the Peeres or rather 
pierres & noble men which like head cor- 
ner stones and pillers in a building sus- 
teine & mainteyne the royalme... .” 

The nurse in Romeo and Juliet, I, iv, 
225, knows that R is the dog’s letter. She 
need never have heard of Persius, though 
the Huloet-Higgins Dictionarie of 1572 
had informed schoolboys that Persius 
valls R “the dogges lettre, because it is 
vttered with a quauering of y* tonge, and 
semeth to imitate the Arring that a dogge 
maketh, being angry’’; the nurse is only 
repeating the same tattered bit of lore 
which led Baret into another inevitable 
pun, when he remarked of the necessary 
letter R that ‘‘no man hath any colour to 
barke against it.’’ It is also Huloet and 
Higgins who explain why Shallow should 
be so much impressed (JJ. Henry IV, 
III, ii, 73) with Bardolph’s accommodated: 
in new senses or old, the Dictionarie in- 
forms us, “accommodate is no vsuall 


worde.”’ 


The dictionaries can add another note 
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even to so thoroughly belabored a pas- 
sage as the Seven Ages speech (though I 
shall certainly not become the first to 
argue a debt of Shakespeare to Cicero De 
senectute). In a polyglot Calepine (Ba- 
sileae, 1616), one reads, s.v. ‘‘Aetas’’: 
Fabulam aetatis peragere. Cic. de Senect. 
Quae sunt igitur voluptates corporum cum 
authoritatis praemiis comparandae? quibus 
qui splendidé usi sunt, ii mihi videntur fabu- 
lam aetatis peregisse, nec tanquam inexercitati 
histriones in extremo actu corruisse. Congruen- 
ter autem vitae tempora fabulis comparantur, 
quia sicut fabula quinque actibus constat, ita 
hominis vita quinque aetatibus, seu gradibus. 
At least one commentator had busied him- 
self with Cicero’s fabulam aetatis over a 
century before ;? the De senectute had been 
Englished; and dictionaries in England 
and on the Continent, including not only 
that of Withals, which Professor Baldwin 
cites,> but also the Calepine and the 
Alvearie, had detailed the ages of man. If 
parallels are what one wants, they can be 
had for the asking. 

The familiar difficulty is to decide what 
one has found when one has found a 
parallel. There can be no objection to the 
parallel which is cited only to clarify the 
obscure: no commentator, to my knowl- 
edge, has better explained the Chaucerian 
phrase ‘‘spiced conscience,” of which the 
sixteenth century was also fond, than 
Cooper in his Thesaurus: “Superstitio. . . . 
A superfluous or vayne religion or deuo- 
tion: an honourynge of that shoulde not 
be honoured: a vayne reuerence or feare 
towardes that thyng wherin is no efficacie 
or force, but onely by elusion: Spiced 
conscience in vayne thynges.’”’ The par- 
allel, again, is useful when it helps us to 

2 Gemina oficiorum Ciceronis Petri 


videlicet Marsi et Iodoci Badii Ascensii. Item eiusdé 
Asc sit in libros de amicitia senectute et paradorxis 


ex planatio 


longe diligétissima inter pretatio iamprimu edita. Venu- 
dantur Lugduni a Stephano Gueynard (1506). 


8 William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke 
(Urbana, 1944), I, 


652 ff. 
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judge the currency and, with the cur- 
rency, the force and significance of a word; 
one parallel may correct our judgment of 
another. So Professor Baldwin has argued, 
and perhaps rightly, that Shakespeare’s 
“triple Hecate’ in Midsummer Night's 
Dream is echoed from Arthur Golding;‘ 
yet it may be that “triple Hecate’ was 
not quite “so striking a rendering of the 
stock phrase ‘triceps Hecate’”’ as it seems 
today: in the 1616 Calepine it is noted 
that Hecate is called tergemina by Virgil, 
for the same reason for which, according 
to the Renaissance commentators, Ovid 
valls her triceps; and Cooper, in his The- 
saurus, renders tergeminus as ‘Three 
double: triple.” One may even wish, at 
times, that the zeal for parallels had been 
so indulged that it might, in this way, be 
self-correcting. A recent discussion of 
Milton’s Lycaonius Bodétes in Elegy V, 
line 35, suggests for Lycaonius a trans- 
ferred meaning, ‘‘northern.’’> The sugges- 
tion is based on a parallel with Ovid’s 
Tristia (iii. 2. 1-2): 
Ergo erat in fatis Scythiam quoque visere 
nostris, 
Quaeque Lycaonio terra sub axe jacet? 
Here, it is alleged, 
Lycaonio could have no bearing on the ances- 
try of the noun it modifies. It is used simply to 
emphasize the position of the axis in the north- 
ern part of the sky. Hence, Forcellini and other 
lexicographers have inferred that Lycaonius 
had the transferred meaning of “‘northern.”’ 


The inference is allowed to remain tenta- 
tive, however, since “the word is not de- 
fined in the Renaissance dictionaries.” 
Two quotations from these same dic- 
tionaries would have strengthened this 
discussion considerably. The first, from 
Charles Estienne’s Dictionarium histori- 
cum, ac poeticum (Lugduni, 1579 [s.v. 
4 Small Latine, II, 439. 


5 Davis P. Harding, Milton and the Renaissance 
Ovid (Urbana, 1946), pp. 45-47. 
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“‘Lycaon’’}), suggests that, for the Renais- 
sance student, Ovid’s Lycaonio might 
even here have had some “bearing on the 
ancestry of the noun it modifies” : “Hine 
Lycaonius, a, um: vt Axis Lycaonius, hoc 
est, Vrsa maior, in quam Calisto Lycaonis 
filia creditur transformata. Ouidius. .. .” 
The second, on the other hand, supports 
the translation ‘‘northern”’; it is from the 
Onomasticon propriorum nominum in the 
1616 Calepine, s.v. ‘“Lycaonius”: “Axis 
Lycaonius, Septentrionalis. Ovid. 3. Trist. 
i ar, 

Of parallels like these, when they are 
cited merely to clarify, the only complaint 
could be that one might better occupy 
himself than in collecting them. The right 
parallel may do still more, and establish 
a source. But the banality needs repeating 
that the wrong parallel, or the parallel 
wrongly interpreted, may confuse and 
mislead. The justification, I believe, for 
such a platitude lies in the current fashion 
for exploiting the resources of the Renais- 
sance library and in the peculiar nature 
of the materials which are being ex- 
ploited. Professor Haugen’s comment on 
the Alvearie suggests that book as a pat 
example. 

The Alvearie had its first edition as a 
“triple dictionarie”’ in 1573 and its second 
as a “lexicon tetraglottical’”’ in 1580. In 
his address ‘“To the reader,” Baret tells a 
story of the making of his book which is 
probably as near the truth as most state- 
ments by Renaissance lexicographers, but 
it is not the whole truth, and it does not 
even suggest the involved relations be- 
tween his work and the works of his prede- 
cessors. In untangling these relations, one 
must consider both the known habits of 
the dictionary-makers and the availabil- 
ity and popularity of possible sources on 
the one hand and Baret’s acknowledg- 
ments of obligation and the inevitable 


parallels on the other. Similarities in com- 
monplaces, or even verbal identities, 
prove only a common tradition, not a di- 
rect relation; but parallels which link the 
Alvearie and only one of its possible 
sources, clusters or sequences of parallels, 
parallels involving words rare at the time, 
and coincidence in verbal errors are more 
significant. Such evidence, interpreted as 
a whole, makes it fairly certain that Baret 
and his helpers consulted at least the fol- 
lowing works: 

1. Some edition of Calepine’s Dictionarium, 
which supplied etymologies, Latin ex- 
planations of Latin words, and some of 
Baret’s Greek 

2. Cooper’s Thesaurus, with which materials 
first drawn from the earlier Bibliotheca of 
Cooper and Sir Thomas Elyot were revised 
and supplemented for publication and 
which was the chief source of Baret’s 
English 

3. Some edition of Robert Estienne’s Dic- 
tionaire francoislatin, which gave Baret 
some of his French and more of his ety- 
mologies than any other book 

4. John Hart, Orthographie, one of the two 

main sources for Baret’s discussion of 
spelling reform in his “‘preambles’’ to the 
various letters of the alphabet 

. Huloet-Higgins, Dictionarie 

. Adrian Junius, Nomenclator 

. Peter Levins, Manipulus vocabulorum 

. Sir Thomas Smith, De recta et emendata 

linguae Anglicae scriptione, the second 
main source for the “‘preambles”’ 
9. William Turner, Herball 
10. John Veron, Dictionariolum puerorum 
11. John Withals, Short Dictionarie for Yonge 
Beginners 

12. Erasmus, Adagia; Henry Lyte, Niewe 
Herball; and other books which Abraham 
Fleming, presumably, used for the aug- 
mentation of the Alvearie of 1580, after 
Baret’s death 


“Io Ol 


oo 


From this list, I have omitted a number 
of minor sources, as well as some possible 
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major sources whose use by Baret I could 
not, at the moment, prove conclusively ;* 
of the sources, for example, of Baret’s 
remarks on spelling I have included only 
two, Hart’s book and Smith’s, even 
though Baret took some of his notions 
certainly from the Bible, the classical 
grammarians, contemporary reformers of 
Greek and Latin pronunciation, and per- 
haps from foreign spelling reformers and 
the makers of contemporary standard 
grammars. 

Given these facts, it is not surprising 
that Baret and Professor Haugen’s First 
Grammarian should have some points in 
common; more than one of Baret’s re- 
marks on spelling suggest a history reach- 
ing far back into the Middle Ages. Thus, 
in his discussion of the letter 7’, he writes: 
“In times past within our memory, T 
hath bene pronounced at the end of latin 
woordes before a vowell as though it were 
th, amath, caputh, vocath, &e. Which abuse 
is now well vanished: but in english 
wordes | neuer found 7’ so corrupted with 
such absurditie.”? John Hart had com- 
mented on this mispronunciation of words 
like amat and had cited a passage in Lily’s 
grammar: “Foede quoque erratur a nos- 
tris, ubi ¢ et d tanquam aspiratas pronun- 
tiant; ut, amath, caputh, aputh....’’® 
Professor H. M. Ayres long ago cited 
Chaucer (CT, A661-62) as a possible il- 
lustration : 

For curs wol slee, right as assoilling saveth— 
And also war him of a significavit.® 
M. H. Jellinek makes the same citation 


6 To document these statements concerning Baret's 
sources would take more space than the subject is 
worth; but I am prepared to document them fully. 

7 Baret seems to have made a careless mistake in 
the phrase ‘‘before a vowell’’; he means 7 at the end 
of Latin words with a vowel before it. 

8 I quote a London edition of the grammar (1739), 
p. G5r; but the passage is found in sixteenth-century 
editions. 

*Cf. “A Note on the School Pronunciation of 
Latin in England,’’ Speculum, I (1926), 443. 
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and proves the point by quoting Robert 
Grosseteste, in a discussion of the tran- 
scription and pronunciation of Greek: 
“Delta vero pro quo nos ponimus d ipsi 
similiter mollius sonant sicut nos sonamus 
ultimam literam huius dictionis capud.’”® 

The dangers of disregarding such com- 
plexities in the history of a learned tradi- 
tion may be illustrated in a small problem 
concerning the French column in the Al- 
vearte—the problem whether or not the 
“M. Claudius” who Baret says helped 
him with his French was the well-known 
French schoolmaster, Claudius Hollyband 
(Claude de Sainliens). The historical con- 
text of this problem—the development of 
French lexicography in England in the 
sixteenth century—has been partially 
treated by Miss Vera Smalley in her re- 
cent study of Cotgrave’s Dictionarie.™ As 
one examines her materials, along with 
such dictionaries published in England 
and including some French as the Dic- 
puerorum (1552) of John 
Veron, the Dictionarie French and Eng- 
lish (1571) of L(uecas) H(arrison), and the 
Huloet-Higgins Dictionarie of 1572, one 
sees immediately that all the Englishmen 
had a common ultimate source, for their 
French, in the works of the great French 
lexicographer Robert Estienne, and that 
they also borrowed from one another: 
Veron added English to Estienne’s Dic- 
tionariolum puerorum; Harrison seems to 
me in the tradition of Estienne’s French- 
Latin works; Higgins took his French 
from Thierry’s edition of Estienne’s Dic- 
tionatre francoislatin; Baret drew certainly 
on Veron and on Estienne’s Francois- 
latin, probably on Estienne’s Dictionarium 
Latino-Gallicum and Dictionariolum; and 
to complete the maze, all English lexi- 


10 Uber Aussprache des lateinischen und deutschen 
Buchstabennamen (Vienna and Leipzig, 1930), p. 18. 


tionariolum 


11 The Sources of: A Dictionarie of the French and 
English Tongues by Randle Cotgrave (Baltimore, 1948). 
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cographers after 1565 felt free to quarry 
English and Latin from Cooper’s The- 
saurus, where a debt is acknowledged to 
the Thesaurus of Estienne which is really 
owed to Estienne’s Latino-Gallicum.” 

Against this background, one may in- 
telligently consider the repeated sugges- 
tion, which Miss Smalley does not investi- 
gate, that Baret’s “M. Claudius” be 
identified with Hollyband. In 1908, a 
series of parallels were noted between the 
Alvearie and Hollyband’s Treasurie of the 
French Tong (1580) and Dictionarie French 
and English (1593); in 1920, the identifica- 
tion of ““M. Claudius” with Hollyband 
was suggested; and by 1939 the parallels 
had done their work and the flat state- 
ment could be made that Hollyband and 
“M. Claudius” were “of course’ one and 
the same.'* This conjecture grown asser- 
tion is hardly justified; for, though the 
facts of Baret’s life and Hollyband’s, so 
far as they are known, combine to give it 
plausibility, the arguments which have 
been drawn from parallels between the 
works of the two men are destroyed by 
the examination of probable common 
sources. 

One of the most impressive of these par- 
allels must here stand as representative of 
them all. In the Alvearie, there is the fol- 
lowing entry: “Morter, parget, rubbish, or 
a ragged stone not polished. Caementum 
... Rudus... Moilon, blocaille, bloccage, 
pierre de moilon.”’ In Hollyband’s Dic- 
tionarie, one reads: “Pierre ou mur de 
moilon, parget, any grosse matter where 
of a wal is made, as rubbish, shards, 

12 —D. T. Starnes, ‘Thomas Cooper's Thesaurus: A 


Chapter in Renaissance Lexicography,’’ University of 
Texas Studies in English, XXVIII (1949), 30. 


13 Lucy E. Farrer, La Vie et les euvres de Claude de 


Sainliens (Paris, 1908), pp. 70-72; Kathleen Lambley, 
The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in 
England during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester, 
1920), p. 188; Warren B. Austin, ‘‘Claudius Hollyband: 
An Elizabethan Schoolmaster,”’ 
(1939), 237-40, 255-58. 
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ragged stones, to bee short a wal made of 
that matter.”” This seems a striking re- 
semblance in “characteristically phrased 
definitions” until one notes in Estienne’s 
Petit dictionaire and Dictionariolum the 
words moillon, blocaille, bloccage, and 
pierre de moilon as translations of caemen- 
tum and rudus, and in Cooper’s The- 
saurus the translation of caementum as 
“‘Morter: pargette: any grosse matter 
wherof walles is made: as_ rubbish: 
shardes, ragged stones: some, a wall made 
of that matter.” A fairly extensive com- 
parison of Baret’s work with Hollyband’s 
Treasurie and Dictionarie produces gen- 
erally similar results. Hollyband may 
well have drawn upon Baret; but if the 
opposite relation is to be maintained and 
Hollyband identified with Baret’s helper, 
some explanation must be offered of his 
unusual restraint in his later use of ma- 
terials which, by this hypothesis, he had 
himself collected. Though the question 
remains open, the nature and limited ex- 
tent of the parallels which have been ad- 
duced actually cast doubt on the relation 
which they have been thought to prove. 

To return to the literary student and 
the question with which I began. The 
search for verbal and material sources and 
analogues in the old dictionaries and text- 
books has not been fruitless; they are full 
of variously helpful information, as I hope 
my comparisons with lines in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton have indicated. 
From these materials, however, unwar- 
ranted inferences have often been drawn 
where sound, though more limited, infer- 
ences were possible; the positive identifi- 
cation of ‘“M. Claudius” with Hollyband 
is a case in point. The cause of the diffi- 
culty appears when one attempts to spec- 
ify the traditions which mingle in a typi- 
cal Renaissance compendium, as I have 
done for the Alvearie. Such books supply, 
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among other things, the commonplaces of 
their time, and, until we know more of 
their origin and history, we should be 
careful how we use them. If one cannot 
always be quite sure of the precise source 
of a particular entry in a dictionary, one 
must often be quite unsure of the sources 
of a particular literary treatment of a 
common theme or classic myth. When 
parallels can be discovered between the 
work of a twelfth-century Icelandic gram- 
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marian and that of a sixteenth-century 
English lexicographer, one is forced to 
remember that neither verbal parallels 
nor similarity in commonplaces will alone 
prove more than that two works stand 
somehow in the same tradition. Quite 
promising inquiries lose their promise and 
become baneful when the discovery of a 
tradition is mistaken for the discovery of 
a source. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PSYCHE AND THE GEOMETERS: ASPECTS OF 
ASSOCIATIONIST CRITICAL THEORY 


WALTER J. ONG 


I 

HE temper of eighteenth-century 

criticism is like the compunction 

recommended by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
more readily felt than defined. Attempts 
to deal with this criticism have operated 
with such theorems as Locke’s sensa- 
tionalist philosophy, Berkeley’s idealism, 
various forms of authoritarianism, Car- 
tesian so-called “anti-authoritarianism,”’ 
tne controversy between ancients and 
moderns, and various other formulas. But, 
from whatever point it has taken its de- 
parture, recent study has brought out 
more and more the importance, at least 
strategic and symptomatic, of the con- 
temporary associationist psychology in 
determining the critical climate. “It may 
be questioned, indeed,” writes Walter 
Jackson Bate, ‘“whether any philosophical 
or psychological doctrine has since per- 
meated critical thought in so great a de- 
gree as did that of the association of ideas 
at this time.’”! 

Although it seems plain that associa- 
tionist doctrines were somehow connected 
with the growing ascendance of the physi- 
cal sciences, the details of the connection 
are puzzling enough. The common de- 
nominator of “empiricism” which is sup- 
posed to relate the physical sciences and 
associationism is far from adequate and 
is even misleading. It is true that asso- 
ciationist psychology talks at some length 
about the particular in its concern with 
the sensory origins and manifestations of 
knowledge. But, while this interest con- 


1 Walter Jackson Bate, From Classic to Romantic: 
Premises of Taste in Eighteenth-Century England (Cam- 


bridge, 1946), p. 96. 


[Mopzrn Pumo.oer, August, 1951] 


trasts with Johnson’s and Burke’s pre- 
occupation with the “general’’ in art,? it 
does not contrast notably with the pre- 
occupations of a great many earlier psy- 
chologies. There is an interest in the sen- 
sory origins of knowledge in much medie- 
val philosophy; yet, for all that, such 
philosophy does not invite comparison 
with the physical-science mentality in the 
way that associationism certainly does. 

The embarrassing truth is that the 
associationists would often rather talk 
about observational procedure than prac- 
tice it. Associationist critics are not 
markedly more empirical than an Aris- 
totle or a Quintilian or an Elizabethan 
such as Puttenham or a neoclassicist such 
as Fénelon. If anything, they implement 
their discussion with fewer concrete in- 
stances. They are interested in the par- 
ticular, to be sure—but often in terms of 
the fine-spun theory they can weave into 
it; for, in the last analysis, they are among 
the most viable of die-hard theorizers. 
What is more, they sometimes know they 
are. By way of apology for his doctrinaire 
critical procedure, Henry Home, Lord 
Kames sees fit to protest: 

I am extremely sensible of the disgust men 
generally have at abstract speculation; and 
for that reason I would avoid it altogether, 
were it possible in a work which professes to 
draw the rules of criticism from human nature, 
their true source. There is indeed no choice, 
other than to continue for some time in the 
same track or to abandon the undertaking al- 
together. Candor obliges me to notify this 
to my readers, that such of them whose aver- 
sion to abstract speculation is invincible, may 

2 Ibid., pp. 93, 106, 128-29. 
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cal Theory,’’ ELH, XII (1945), 308. 


stop short here; for till principles be explained, 
I can promise no entertainment to those who 
shun thinking. ... The foregoing speculation 
leads to many important rules of criticism.* 


The nature of the principles and specula- 
tion from which Kames’s three-volume 
Elements of Criticism proceeds is plain 
enough. In Volume I, the first chapter, 
from which this apology has been quoted, 
is entitled “Perceptions and Ideas in a 
Train.” 

In the light of Kames’s protestation, 
there is some reason to look to the non- 
empirical rather than to the empirical 
aspects of the physical sciences to help 
account for the all but palpable similarity 
between the associationist and the physi- 
cal scientist. Fortunately, one does not 
have far to look. The physical sciences 
were progressing through the eighteenth 
century chiefly in close collaboration with 
the least empirical of all sciences, mathe- 
matics. In terms of the mathematical 
mentality and the kind of conceptualiza- 
tion it encourages—the projection of 
problems in function of quantified and 
spatial imagery—the present study seeks 
some central clue—though, of course, not 
the only one—to the relationship between 
the physical sciences and associationist 
criticism. 

II 

Although associationism was given its 
initial vogue under the auspices of David 
Hartley (1705-57), an Englishman, and 
although Addison early sponsored its ap- 
plication to criticism, associationism 
achieved widespread critical currency 
chiefly under such Scottish writers as 
Henry Home, Lord Kames (1696-1782), 
Adam Smith (1723-90), Alexander Gerard 
(1728-95), William Duff (1732-1815), 

’ Henry Home, Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism 
(Edinburgh, 1762), I, 33-34; italics mine. 
4 Martin Kallich, ‘‘Association of Ideas and Criti- 
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John Ogilvie (1733-1813), Archibald Ali- 
son (1757-1839), and others, from whom 
it fed back into England. Such writers 
provide ample evidence of thinking carried 
on under the spell of quantified or spatial 
tableaus. 

The imagination, writes William Duff, 
assembles ‘ideas conveyed to the under- 
standing by the canal of sensation; and 
treasured up in the repository of the 
memory, compounding or disjoining them 
at pleasure.”*® It enjoys, he adds in the 
same place, a “plastic power of inventing 
new associations of ideas, and of combin- 
ing them with infinite variety.”” The com- 
ponents of Duff’s description are sympto- 
matic. “Ideas,” it will be noted, are sub- 
ject to a good bit of local motion. They 
are “conveyed” over a “canal.” They are 
hitched one to another. Variety seems to 
be a matter of different hitching se- 
quences. “Invention,” or the creative 
process, becomes a process of lining up 
“fdeas” in hitherto unfamiliar concate- 
nations. 

The tendency to plot psychological 
operations geometrically was already 
markedly in evidence in Hobbes and 
Locke,* but it is overpowering among the 
Scottish associationists as a whole. Alex- 
ander Gerard, who also explains invention 
in terms of “associating power’ and de- 
scribes it as “extensive comprehensive- 
ness”’ of imagination,’ says that poetry is 
“a, complication of beauties.’ 

The geometrical plotting is not always 
static but often becomes, at crucial points, 
a geometry of local motion, as in a typical 

5 William Duff, An Essay on Original Genius: And 
Its Various Modes of Exertion in Philosophy and the 
Fine Arts, Particularly in Poetry (London, 1767), pp. 
6-7. 

‘ Kallich, pp. 291 ff., 303 ff. 


7 Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Taste: With Three 
Dissertations on the Same Subject by M. de Voltaire, M. 
d’ Alembert, and M. de Montesquieu (London, 1759), 
pp. 173 ff. 


8 Ibid., p. 82; italics mine. 
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passage in Adam Smith’s essay Of the 
Nature of That Imagination Which Takes 
Place in W hat Are Called the Imitative Arts: 

That train of thoughts and ideas which is 
continually passing through the mind does 
not always move on with the same pace, if I 
may say so, or with the same order and con- 
nection. When we are gay and cheerful, its 
motion is brisker and more lively, our thoughts 
succeed one another more rapidly, and those 
which immediately follow one another seem 
frequently either to have but little connection, 
or to be connected rather by their opposition 
than by their mutual resemblance. . . . When 
we are melancholy and desponding . . . a slow 
succession of resembling or closely connected 
thoughts is the characteristic of this disposi- 
tion of mind.?® 


Once he has stated it, Smith exhibits the 
usual virtuosity in manipulating his 
theme. The passions with an affinity for 
music, the ‘‘musical passions” (grief, hu- 
manity, compassion, joy, etc.), are pas- 
sions whose trains move at regular inter- 
vals. Thus, by regularity of spacing, they 
are differentiated from the nonmusical or 
less musical passions (furious anger, mal- 
ice, envy, etc.), whose “periods are all 
irregular.’”® Significantly, Smith main- 
tains in the same breath that the ‘“natu- 
ral tones” of the musical passions are 
“clear and distinct’”’ and thereby adapted 
to ‘measured repetition. Here, as else- 
where, the Cartesian insistence on clarity 
and, more particularly, on distinctness 
comes into its own. It meets the demands 
of a geometric and mechanistic world. 
Archibald Alison’s concept of the fine 
arts introduces a more complicated and 
® The Works of Adam Smith (London, 1811-12), 
V, 284-85. It is perhaps not necessary to mention that 
Smith, now more famous for his economics, was in his 
own day equally well known for his rhetorical and 
literary studies. In his professorship of logic, his 


first professorship at Glasgow, Smith had spent most 
of his time not on logic but on rhetoric and belles- 


lettres. 


10 Jbid., p. 276. 
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fascinating graph: a train of ideas with 
fancy hard on its heels. The fine arts, Ali- 
son explains, which are those concerned 
with sublimity and beauty, address them- 
selves to the imagination by starting a 
train which “busies’’ our fancy in its “pur- 
suit.’’" Alison’s train is methodically as- 
sembled. It is “a regular or consistent 
train of ideas of emotion.’’” 

These and the other critics in the asso- 
ciationist tradition seem quite convinced 
that their geometric plottings and forth- 
right analogies with mechanistic local 
motion were designed to revamp the 
critical thought of centuries. Although the 
analogies were themselves perhaps as old 
as the eldest of psychologies, suddenly 
everything turns on them. Lord Kames, 
bravely starting his three-volume Ele- 
ments of Criticism with the chapter ‘‘Per- 
ceptions and Ideas in a Train,’’* is symp- 
tomatic. This was the deepest interior of 
the spider, out of which all was to be spun. 

Even in John Ogilvie, who, because of 
his reserved attitude toward association- 
ism, stands somewhat apart from most of 
his contemporary Scottish philosophers 
and critics, geometry leaves some traces. 
Ogilvie describes the imagination as a 
faculty which “strikes out happy imita- 
tions,’’ but soon modulates into a more 
acceptable key by noting that, to do so, it 
forms “‘new and original assemblages of 
ideas.’’"!* Later we are told by him that it 
effects unusual associations." 


Ill 

Associationism, which, even as a de- 
tailed theory, goes back at least to Aris- 

11 Archibald Alison, Essays on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste (London, 1790), pp. 1—2. 

12 Ibid., Pp. 55. 

13 Kames, I, 21-46. 

“ John Ogilvie, Philosophical and Critical Observa- 


tions on the Nature, Characters, and Various Species of 
Composition (London, 1774), I, 11. 


6 Tbid., p. 106. 
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totle,'® rose to the ascendancy which it 
enjoyed in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries on a wave of mathemati- 
-al and mechanistic interest whose force it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. It is to- 
day something of a commonplace that, at 
least from the early seventeenth century 
on, men had been fascinated by the quest 
of a single method which would act as a 
universal solvent for all possible knowl- 
edge and that they tended to make this 
method a mathematical or geometric 
one.'? Cartesianism has been ably inter- 
preted as the outcome of such a quest, oc- 
casioned in part by Descartes’s success in 
joining two fields of mathematics through 
analytic geometry.!® 
The force with which the universal- 
method mentality could move into the 
field of criticism can perhaps be better 
appreciated when one observes its inroads 
into the even more abstruse field of theol- 
ogy in such a treatise as Theologiae Chris- 
tianae principia mathematica, published in 
1699 by Newton’s friend, the Rev. John 
Craig. The Rev. Mr. Craig—the Scottish 
name would read well on the associationist 
roster—is under a pious enough compul- 
sion, as he explains in his “Praefatio ad 
lectorem,” for he feels that, since nature 
is governed by geometry (note the un- 
qualified Newtonian assumption here), 
geometry must lead to God. Most persons 
would doubtless agree that geometry, like 
everything else, must somehow lead to 


16 See Albury Castell, Mill’s Logic of the Moral Sci- 
ences: A Study of the Impact of Newtonism on Early 
Nineteenth-Century Social Thought (Chicago, 1936), 
pp. 11 ff. 

17 See Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934), esp. pp. 50 ff. 

18 Jacques Maritain, The Dream of Descartes, trans. 
Mabelle L. Andison (New York, 1944). For a discus- 
sion of the influence of Locke, Newton, and allied 
writers on the poets see Marjorie Hope Nicolson, 
Newton Demands the Muse: Newton's ‘“‘Optics’’ and 
the Eighteenth-Century Poets (Princeton, 1946); and 
cf. also W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Philosophic Words (New 
Haven, 1948), for related phenomena in Dr. Johnson, 
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God. The question, of course, is how. By 
geometrical means, says Craig’s booklet.'® 

Craig, who is so confident about his 
way of imputing Euclidean geometry to 
the world of physics, is even more ready 
to have his favorite science replace meta- 
physics or ontology. In its brash naiveté, 
his book is perhaps the ne plus ultra of 
monomethodology. Here historical prob- 
ability and the pleasure principle are 
marshaled geometrically by dint of axioms 
and diagrammatic demonstration. At the 
end, everything is at AB’s and zy’s, and 
the reader is confronted with page after 
page of geometric designs calculated to 
confound atheism and deism. Racked on 
this sort of frame, little wonder if proofs 
for God’s existence enter here on dark 
days. 

The prestige of the quite elementary 
geometrized mechanism, so spectacularly 
in evidence here, which underlay the 
representations of reality common to as- 
sociationism and its entire environment, 
could come about because of the way 
mathematics is related to the physical 
sciences. When mathematics and the 
physical sciences are combined, as they 
were to produce the new science, it is 
mathematics—the more abstract science 
—which takes the dominant role. This is 
in the nature of things. Weight, for exam- 
ple, can be considered in numerical terms, 
subjected to the discipline of numbers. 
But there is no point in considering num- 
bers in terms of gravity, in speculating 
as to whether 6 is heavier than 2. Boyle’s 
law, concerning properties of gas, admits 
of mathematical formulation, but, if in 
such a law physical properties or qualities 
can be processed mathematically, it is 
impossible to process mathematical con- 
cepts by means of physics. One does not 


19 Theologiae Christianae principia mathematica 
(London, 1699), pp. v-viii. 
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physically heat or cool mathematical 
quantities, although one can mathemati- 
cally measure physical heat and cold. 
That is to say, there is a mathematical 
physics in a way in which there is not a 
physical mathematics. Quality is in a way 
interpretable quantitatively, quantity is 
not interpretable qualitatively. 

It is in a body of thinking such as this, 
dominated by mathematics, that a gross 
mechanism gains plausibility; for, al- 
though it is applied to the physical world, 
the kind of thinking represented by such 
mechanism—at its worst the crude atom- 
ism which interprets reality by dint of 
jostlings and even of hooks—has more 
affinity with mathematics than it has with 
the physical sciences. It often represents 
the encroachment of mathematics on the 
physical sciences. Newtonian physics, for 
all its serviceableness, emerges at this 
very period as a monument to the tend- 
ency of mathematical quantity to obtrude 
itself in other than mathematical fields. 
Because quantity abstractly considered is 
indefinitely divisible, classical physics had 
proceeded as though physical forces them- 
selves were indefinitely divisible. Only 
much later, with the development of the 
quantum theory and the discovery of 
Planck’s constant, was this encroachment 
of mathematics exposed—by empirical 
methods. Forces in the physical world 
simply did not have the indefinite divisi- 
bility which is a property of abstract 
quantity in mathematics. It was illegi- 
timate to proceed here as though one 
were dividing quantity when one was 
rather dividing something only measured 
by quantity. One should not jump, with- 
out looking, from the level of geometrical 
abstraction to that of physics. Thomas 
Aquinas and others had pointed out a dif- 
ference in abstractive modes or levels;?° 


20 Summa theologica i, q. 85; cf. i, qq. 40, 77. 


but, until someone rediscovered or effec- 
tively reasserted the lesson of this differ- 
ence, geometrizing mechanism was carry- 
ing the day. Even when not expressly 
acknowledged, Descartes’s ambition to 
make quantity, not existence, the decisive 
reality was subconsciously operative, as 
in many quarters—in a Democritus or an 
Epicurus or a Pythagoras—it always had 
been and as it continues to be to the pres- 
ent day. Quantity remains the most 
tractable, and hence the most inviting, of 
the abstractions made by the human 
mind. 

In view of its contemporaneous en- 
croachments elsewhere, it is not surprising 
to see how openly quantified thinking 
makes its way into associationism. In the 
Lockian epistemology, it will be recalled, 
the primary sensibles, such as extension 
and local motion, were assigned an objec- 
tivity which was denied to other sensibles, 
such as color or heat, less amenable to 
mathematical processing.” Stated some- 
what bluntly, this view comes close to 
holding that what is not quantity, sim- 
ply is not, whereas what is quantity, sim- 
ply is. Quantity and being tend to become 
interchangeable. Adam Smith equates 
substance with the Newtonian solidity 
and refers this solidity to extension ;* and, 
where a more dispassionate view might see 
algebra as a species of language, Hartley 
takes a stand more flattering to quantity. 
“Language itself,’ he observes, “‘may be 
termed one species of algebra.’’* The 
Royal Society’s mathematical prose was 
having its inning. The whole field of in- 
tellectual activity was coming to be a 
department of mathematics. 


21 Bate, p. 98. 

2“‘Of the External Senses,”’ 
also 334-35. 

23 David Hartley, Observations on Man, with Notes 
and Additions by Herman Andrew Pistorius (4th ed.; 
London, 1801), I, 280. This work was first published 
in 1749. 


Works, V, 336; cf. 
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As represented in its various expo- 
nents, associationism is often espoused 
for quite various purposes. The Rev. John 
Gay, to whose “Preliminary Dissertation 
concerning the Fundamental Principle of 
Virtue or Morality” (1702) Hartley traces 
his interest in associationism, in a rather 
gingerly fashion introduces associationism 
into his tract in the hope of refuting 
Hobbes and the self-interest school and of 
trimming down the excessive number of 
internal senses commonly postulated at 
the time.*4 In 1749 Hartley himself uses 
association somewhat differently, develop- 
ing it in connection with his doctrine of 
vibrations and the theory that the differ- 
ence between pleasure and pain was one 
of mere degree—that is, that it was re- 
ductively quantitative.2> In 1726 Kames 
is putting association to another use as 
the keystone of an approach to literature. 
But, for all their divergent interests, as- 
sociationists tend in common to view 
reality as coming in quantitative chunks, 
whether ‘“‘ideas,’”’ which, it is insisted, 
must be clear and distinct, or feelings or 
sensations or all these together. They seem 
to rest content with an explanation which 
does little more than suggest some war- 
rant for considering these bits of reality 
properly juxtaposed, according to the 
demands of the particular problem in 
hand. Indeed, at least from the time of 
Hartley, who traces his theories to New- 
ton and Locke, associationism is quite ex- 
plicit in regarding itself as an outgrowth 
of mathematical physics.”* At the close of 
the period here treated, Dr. Thomas 
Brown of Edinburgh could write with 


*% Gay’s treatise is published as the introduction 
to William King, An Essay on the Origin of Evil, trans. 
from the Latin [by Edmund Law] (London, 1731), 
see pp. xxii, xxxiii, passim. 


2° Hartley, I, 5, passim. 


6 Ibid, 
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confidence of “physics, whether of mat- 
ter or of mind.’’?7 
IV 
To consider associationism more in 
terms of the modes of quantified concep- 
tualization it encouraged than in terms of 
“empiricism” calls for some re-examina- 
tion of the very real historical connection 
between associationist criticism and that 
concern with individuality which makes 
so much of the singular (person or expe- 
rience) and generates the subjectivism 
coincident with the Romantic movement. 
This subjectivism, ably discussed by Mr. 
Bate,”* had to do more with devious psy- 
chological compulsions shaped by the 
view of reality here being treated than 
with a straightforward pursuit of new ob- 
servational or “scientific”? methods. 
Hobbes, to whom so much in associa- 

tionism traces, pictures the senses as mov- 
ing out to counter external objects mov- 
ing in toward the organism. This way of 
representing things is at once helpful and 
impoverishing—helpful in so far as there 
may be some sort of real analogy here and 
impoverishing in so far as one is encour- 
aged by the analogy to consider psycho- 
logical fact in terms of mechanistic anal- 
ogy and no further. In Hobbes this latter 

determination is rather obvious. All men- 

tal activity, Hobbes says, is to be pictured 

in terms of local motion, for motion de- 

termines all mental activity, and “be- 

sides sense, and thoughts, and the train 

of thoughts, the mind of man has no other 

motion.”’?® Precisely for his erection of the 
association of ideas, with all its implica- 

tions, as the sole law of “connexion among 

our ideas,” Hobbes was to merit the 

praise of Hazlitt, who at the same time 


27 Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind (Edinburgh, 1820), II, 270. 

28 Pp. 128 ff. 

29 Leviathan, I, iii; see Kallich, pp. 292 ff. 








censures Coleridge for crediting so impor- 
tant a revision of psychology to Descartes 
or others.*? 

With this sort of outlook, it is almost 
inevitable that Hobbes would assert, as he 
does, that a work of art is simply an or- 
derly succession of ideas and that it is one 
in which speed plays a major role.*! This 
notion, which becomes a commonplace, 
shows the matter of poetic organization 
reduced to a kind of jigsaw puzzle. The 
truncated view put forward here can be 
seen in its plenary form, as so many simi- 
lar things can be seen, in James Mill, who, 
with a savage logic learned from associa- 
tionism and brooking absolutely no inter- 
ference, states bluntly that predication 
itself—that is, any conceivable human 
statement whatsoever—does no more 
than mark the order of trains of thought. 
Without explaining how it ever got there, 
Mill fiercely attacks the “‘implication”’ of 
existence which is bound up with predica- 
tion and which, according to him, has 
only “produced the wildest confusion.”’*? 
Because it defies his mechanistic proces- 
sing, existence has become a crime. 

It is significant that James Mill’s no- 
tions and the notions which his son, John 
Stuart Mill, derived through him from 
associationism have recently been char- 
acterized as unproductive for the precise 
reason that they did not take enough into 
account the data of experience.** Indeed, 
the depth psychology of recent times, the 
revived attention to archetypes and sym- 
bols as really motivating psychological 
factors, seems to have been born out of 


20 William Hazlitt, ‘“‘Coleridge’s Literary Life’ 
{review of Coleridge’s Biographia literaria], Edin- 
burgh Review, August, 1817, reprinted in Collected 
Works, ed. A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (London, 
1902-6), X, 143 


%! Kallich, pp. 297-98 

3% James Mill, Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind (London, 1869), I, 161, 175. 

33 Castell, pp. 88 ff.; Oscar Alfred Kubitz, Develop- 
ment of John Stuart Mill's System of Logic (Urbana, 
1932), pp. 34 ff., 248 ff., 300. 
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the plethora of experience cast off by 
associationism. 

The tendency for discussions of “‘color,”’ 
long a standard rhetorical accouterment, 
to drop out of the picture at this time is no 
accident. It is not that the associationists 
had found a substitute which was better. 
Color was simply a nonquantitative anal- 
ogy. Vibrations would do instead. So, too, 
the psychology implied in the older rheto- 
ric, with its distinction between “figures,” 
which are patterns formed with mere 
sound (for example, alliteration and 
rhyme), and “tropes,’”’ which involve psy- 
chologically complex operations with 
meanings (for example, metaphor), is left 
behind. It would have had to be tailored 
considerably to fit the procrustean asso- 
ciationist bed. 

Vv 

The growth among the associationists 
of such subjectively weighted concepts as 
“sympathy,” “genius,” and “taste” has 
been treated ably and at length in Bate’s 
From Classic to Romantic. This growth, 
however, shows curious retrogressions not 
unrelated to the habits of geometrized 
conceptualization being discussed here. 
Often enough, in the very act of develop- 
ing the newer concepts, the mind domi- 
nated by such habits tended to explain 
away these same concepts in terms of the 
very mechanized view which they were 
meant to supplement. 

When Adam Smith begins his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments with a protracted 
treatment of sympathy, he is doing more 
than honor the established vogue of 
benevolence. He is introducing surrepti- 
tiously a psychological and metaphysical 
question which had been glossed over by 
much associationist discussion. The asso- 
ciationist trains had proved versatile 
enough: they had linked not only idea 
with idea but, if one can make the distinc- 
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tion come off, thoughts with ideas,** per- 
ceptions with ideas,*® and any or all of 
these with feelings and emotions, espe- 
cially with pain and pleasure.** But, 
eclipsed behind this elaborate display, 
there lay a perennial problem of all psy- 
chologies, that of correspondence or con- 
formity between what was in the indi- 
vidual consciousness and what lay outside 
it. 

Smith’s discussion of sympathy is, 
among other things, a heavily—if inno- 
cently—disguised consideration of this 
conformity, that is, of the problem of 
knowledge. He centers attention on con- 
cordance of one person’s feelings with an- 
other’s, coming thus by a specialized and 
somewhat devious route to the problem of 
representation, which in other philoso- 
phies had been handled on a broader foot- 
ing in terms of ‘‘form.’”’ The question as 
to how one thing can represent another is 
narrowed in Smith to the question as to 
how one feeling can represent another. 

All the ins and outs of Smith’s theory 
need not concern us. What is relevant 
here is his deflection of the problem as far 
as possible into associationist lines of dis- 
cussion. Such deflection was not entirely 
new, of course. Earlier, drawing on 
Locke’s notion of “simple” and ‘com- 
pound” or “mixed” ideas, Gay had main- 
tained that “men, unless they have their 
compound Ideas...made up precisely 
of the same simple ones, must necessarily 
talk a different language.’’*” Here Gay is 
plainly feeling for a solution to the prob- 
lem of communication in terms of con- 
figurations or trains. 

Gay’s interest is only a passing one. 
Smith’s is head-on and crucial, for his 
whole theory of moral sentiments turns 


% Smith, ‘‘Nature of Imitation,’’ Works, V, 284. 
35 Kames, I, 381; Hartley, passim. 

3% Hartley, passim. 

37 Gay, ‘‘Principle of Virtue,’ in King, p. xii. 
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on his view of sympathy with which he 
begins his treatise. He notes, first, that 
the correspondence of one person’s feel- 
ings with another’s in what is called “‘sym- 
pathy” comes about through the imagi- 
nation. I imagine the same things happen- 
ing to me as are happening to you, and, 
given the proper conditions, sympathy 
results.*8 In availing himself of the imagi- 
nation, Smith has focused the discussion 
on the associationist assembling faculty. 
In Duff this serves to effect new combina- 
tions,*® and in Gerard its role is much the 
same,*® for it is set against the memory. 
Smith sets it against the senses, noting 
that the senses register our own feelings, 
whereas the imagination enables us to re- 
produce the feelings of others. His discern- 
ment is simple enough and _ basically 
sound. Smith is only saying that, when 
you sympathize with a man who has hurt 
himself with a hammer, your thumb isn’t 
being hit, too. 

But many crucial questions are left 
untouched by Smith. The most crucial 
regards an operation represented by 
Smith as a spatial maneuver. After achiev- 
ing correspondence of feeling, to generate 
sympathy I am supposed to set myself in 
your “place.” That this is a common mode 
of speech and that it roughly covers some 
sort of psychological reality anyone will 
concede. But what does this operation 
comprise? How are the notes both of 
otherness and of identity, with the 
strange tension between them, constituted 
and maintained? No doubt, Smith does 
not aspire to handle such matters, and one 
can have no quarrel with his objectives. 
The only point is that his discussion of 
sympathy feeds back into preoccupation 
with the associationist imagination and 


38 Theory of Moral Sentiments, Works, I, 6-10. 
89 Duff, p. 7. 


«© Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Genius (London, 
1774), pp. 100-101, 
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that unsolved problems are laid to rest 
under little heaps of spatial images. 

As though he feels that here he has not 
settled the problem which is his disguised 
concern, Smith revives the matter of re- 
semblance or conformity in another and 
still more complex dress in the subjects of 
self-approbation and self-disapprobation. 
His account of these is a kind of involution 
of his account of sympathy. In sympathy, 
our imagination represents another to us 
as ourselves. In self-approbation, it rep- 
resents the self as someone else (who, in 
turn, is being represented as the self).* 
This sort of thing can be turned back on 
itself indefinitely. It is curious evidence 
of the general drift in associationism 
toward subjectivity discussed by Mr. 
Bate. In the sea change which the phi- 
losophy of knowledge here undergoes, the 
final subjectivity is indeed rich and 
strange: theory itself delights in being 
involuted. 

The notions of genius and taste are 
more intimately related to associationism 
than are discussions of sympathy. They 
put in their appearance as supplements to 
associationist theory, only to have this 
theory explain them away. A genius, 
William Duff explains, is so constituted 
as to have not only imagination to assem- 
ble ideas and judgment to counteract the 
rambling and volatility of the imagina- 
tion, but also taste.*? This last is “that in- 
ternal sense, which, by its own exquisitely 
nice sensibility, without the assistance of 
the reasoning faculty, distinguishes and 
determines the various qualities of the 
objects submitted to its cognizance; pro- 
nouncing, by its own arbitrary verdict, 
that they are grand or mean, beautiful or 
ugly, decent or ridiculous.”** This is a 
189-90 


41 Theory of Moral Sentiments, Works, I, 


and 3-4. 
# Duff, p. 11; 


oratore iii. 50. 


Duff is here adapting Cicero De 


43 Ibid. 
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fairly representative treatment, although 
elsewhere genius itself is regarded as the 
third component which makes for out- 
standing artistic work, while taste is 
made into a faculty of the spectator or 
auditor corresponding to genius in the 
artist. 

The arbitrariness assigned by Duff to 
taste is placed by other authors some- 
where in the field bounded by taste and 
genius jointly. It is a matter of capital 
interest. In mathematicis non est bonum is 
a logion of philosophers. The good or bad 
does not enter directly into the mathe- 
matical field, where teleological questions 
are strangely irrelevant. Mathematics 
hardly admits such a question as this: 
For what purpose does the sum of the 
angles of a triangle equal a straight angle? 
No purely mathematical statement can 
say what a right angle is good for. The 
mathematical character of associationist 
thinking is nowhere better revealed than 
in its by-products of genius and taste and 
its way of speaking about them. These two 
“senses” are by-products, thrown off at 
the periphery of associationist thinking, 
because they are too directly concerned 
with questions of value, with the good and 
the bad, to have place in the associationist 
field. Their decisions are indeed arbitrary 
—unaccountable from the point of view 
of the associationist mind. 

Thus it is that in the associationist tra- 
dition the person of genius or taste, how- 
ever much he may be praised or even emu- 
lated, becomes more and more a person 
apart. “A man of Genius,” observed Duff, 
“is really a kind of different being from 
the rest of his species.’’** The rest of the 
species are those whom associationism be- 
lieves it can explain. This is standard as- 
sociationism, derivative in some way, no 

“ William Duff, Critical Observations on the Writ- 


ings of the Most Celebrated Original Geniuses in Poetry 
(London, 1770), p. 339. 
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doubt, from the je ne sais quot of Montes- 
quieu’s Essay on Taste, but far more ad- 
vanced. Duff’s explanation is reiterated in 
Thomas Brown’s description of the poet 
as a man whose trains of association are 
marked by constitutional difference’ and 
re-echoed in John Stuart Mill’s dictum 
that the orator is heard but the poet over- 
heard. *® 

However, here again associationism 
sets about liquidating the view designed 
to supplement it. Given a little time— 
and of this he has plenty in his four vol- 
umes of Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind—an associationist such as 
Brown inevitably produces an explanation 
of the inexplicable. Genius, at first her- 
alded by him as quite “different,’’ will be 
made to bow off the scene in a spatial 
equation. Brown’s word of dismissal is as 
crushing as it is simple: the difference be- 
tween a poetic genius and a mediocre poet 
is that in the mind of the mediocre poet 
the trains of association run as they do for 
ordinary men, but in the mind of the 
poetic genius they run backward.*’ Sic 
transit gloria. In much the same fashion 
Gerard flirts with the notion of genius as 
something quite exotic to the association- 
ist milieu. But life 7s humdrum after all, 
and, when Gerard puts the exotic stranger 
to work, he finds him nothing but a quite 
ordinary job, geometrically construed: 
genius is to order the confused heap of 
materials collected by fancy and to set 
“all the members in that position which 
it points out as the most natural.”’4* John 
Stuart Mill’s “mental chemistry” was 
another and later attempt to salvage the 

45 Brown, II, 272 ff. 


46 John Stuart Mill, ‘‘Thoughts on Poetry and its 
Varieties,’’ Dissertations and Discussions: Political, 
Philosophical, and Historical (New York, 1874-82), 
I, 97; see also Walter J. Ong, “J. S. Mill’s Pariah 
Poet,’ PQ, X XIX (1950), 333-44. 


47 There is a ‘‘change of the direction of the sug- 
gesting principle’’ (Brown, II, 274). 


48 Essay on Taste, p. 174. 
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mechanistic view by supplementing it 
with something transmechanistic.*® But, 
like Brown’s and Gerard’s offerings, Mill’s 
mental chemistry was destined to be 
consumed by the mental mechanics it was 
supposed to transcend and redeem. 


VI 

The geometrized and mechanized sys- 
tem of imagery which dominated asso- 
ciationism makes itself felt not only in 
the matters of sympathy, genius, and 
taste but in the more classic notions of 
judgment and reason. A study of eight- 
eenth-century “reason”’ in its connections 
with quantified or spatial conceptualiza- 
tions has still to be made. Only some 
slight indication of significant shifts in 
emphasis can be given here. 

Judgment had been classically con- 
nected with the question of truth as such 
in the general philosophical tradition in 
which any statement or proposition was 
designable as a judgment. In this tradi- 
tion, judgment or discernment was made, 
in the last analysis, a matter concerning 
the subject-predicate relationship. Among 
the Scottish critics and their contempo- 
raries, however, judgment tends to be 
assigned functions more suggestive of 
those of a traffic officer. Judgment or dis- 
cernment comes here, in the last analysis 
and in its deepest meaning, to be a matter 
of guaranteeing order in trains of associa- 
tion so that poetry can be differentiated 
from mere random assemblages of 
‘"deas.”” Two ways of guaranteeing this 
order were early foreshadowed in the 
divergent approaches to associationism 
taken by Hobbes and Locke and dis- 
cussed by Martin Kallich.*° Hobbes as- 
sumes that the governing principles of 
associationism—contiguity in time and 

# John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (London, 
1872), II, 439 (Book VI, chap. iv, § 3). 

50 Kallich, pp. 290-315. 
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place, cause and effect, resemblance 
(these are variously enumerated in other 
authors besides Hobbes and roughly trace 
to Aristotle)—lead necessarily to order. 
Locke, on the other hand, assumes that 
association can lead to disorder. In the 
Lockian view a supplementary ordering 
principle must be added, most especially 
when one is faced with the need to assert 
an order as tenuous and complicated as 
that of poetry. 

The supplementary role is assigned to 
judgment by the authors generally, and, 
in the realignment occasioned by the 
associationist tendency to view order in 
terms of trains and mechanistic con- 
structs, judgment becomes a kind of su- 
pervisor charged with detecting and 
shunting off irrelevancies. Judgment, says 
Duff, points out homogeneity or discord 
in the ideas collected by the imagination,*! 
the homogeneity and discord being not 
that of subject and predicate but that 
demanded by associationist trains. 

It is to this sort of function, among 
others, that “reason” is assimilated. In- 
deed, functioning in the associationist 
economy, judgment and reason often be- 
come nearly indistinguishable. Gerard 
enumerates four “intellectual” powers: 
sense, memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment.®? What others often do at least im- 
plicitly, he, with Ogilvie, does explicitly: 
under the last power—judgment—he ex- 
pressly includes reason. 

VII 

Interpretation of psychological phe- 
nomena by analogy with mechanistic 
operations and geometric diagrams, we 
can note in conclusion, is not without 
warrant and has always been a part of 
the methodology necessary or accessory 


51 Essay on Original Genius, pp. 8-9. 


82 Essay on Genius, pp. 27, 32; cf. also Ogilvie, I, 
iv. 
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to psychology. Everything depends on 
how much is made of the analogies— 
whether, either implicitly or explicitly, 
they are regarded as quite adequate or 
whether their analogical character is kept 
constantly in mind. In the writers here 
considered, the quantified, spatial, geome- 
trized concepts are accepted pretty much 
at face value. Embarrassing questions are 
seldom asked. The reader is infrequently, 
if ever, reminded that “ideas” do not 
actually trail after one another over a 
spatial field and that the conjunction of 
such things, which no one has ever hoped 
to touch or see, can bear only a remote 
and tenuous resemblance to any sort of 
train. 

But to point out the distortion which 
excessive geometrization can induce in it 
is not to say that associationist criticism 
was valueless. It bore much fruit, not only 
in indirectly encouraging the kind of effec- 
tive whimsicality found in Sterne but 
perhaps chiefly in drawing critical atten- 
tion to the function of the periphery of 
consciousness and of allusion in poetry 
and in fostering the study of literary and 
ideological history. Without association- 
ism, much of Coleridge’s best criticism 
would not have been. In the compact and 
complex, but logically loose, organization 
of poetry, associationism has opened 
many a rich vein. 

Few tools, however, are used without 
mishap. Everyone will own that through 
the associationist period some sort of 
“dissociation of sensibility’ had had or 
was having its effect. As a further con- 
clusion to this study, it might be sug- 
gested that this dissociation came about 
not so much in connection with an over- 
evaluation of thought as in connection 
with a kind of undervaluation, despite all 
the fine talk about “reason.” The Royal 
Society’s ambition to promote a style 
“bringing all things as near the mathe- 
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matical plainness as possible’ was highly 
symptomatic. In this milieu the much- 
commended “reason”’ tended to be an in- 
tellect manqué—circumscribed, often in- 
geniously enough, or ingenuously enough, 
by a mathematical horizon. 

There is no longer much enthusiasm for 
picturing the eighteenth-century sensi- 
bility as swinging, early in the century, 
simply and single-mindedly toward in- 
tellectual abstraction and later, by way 
of simple reaction, to romantic emotion. 
Disregarding the points at which this rep- 
resentation and the evidence do not too 
well agree, one might reasonably ask why 
work produced at the mid-point in such a 
period did not have just the right mixture 
of mind and emotion. The present study 
suggests why there could be no such point 
of equilibrium in the pendulum swing at 
all (and thus how another crude mecha- 
nistic analogy fails). For the poles be- 
tween which such a pendulum could have 
moved were not so neatly opposed, and 
the pendulum could not move so simply 
from one to the other. The mind or 
“reason” toward which the pendulum 
first moved would have been not full in- 
tellectual (as against emotional) life but 
rather intellect hypnotized by the plausi- 
bility of pure quantity, failing to be itself 
in the full life by right its own, the life not 
only of mathematics and mathematical 
physics but of other knowledge as well. 
The tendency at this period so to hypno- 
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tize the intellectual powers remains al- 
ways only a tendency, to be sure. It is 
never entirely successful. But its effects 
are unmistakable. 

Some of these have been rehearsed. One 
more particularly deserves to be in- 
stanced. Imitation has long been a capi- 
tal subject in poetic and critical theory. 
As elaborated by Aristotle, the imitation 
theory involves a delicate set of principles 
which produce, among other things, the 
teasing conclusion that music, and that 
apart from words, is the most imitative 
of the arts.** In the hands of Adam Smith, 
imitation is tailored to fit with an exactly 
opposite conclusion. Instrumental music 
is the one art which is not imitative. It 
arouses one’s own original feelings, not 
“sympathetic feelings,’ which are the 
“reflected disposition of per- 
son.’’*4 Smith’s treatment of imitation is 
involved in lengthy speculation, but, be- 
neath the elaborate guise of sympathy 
and feelings and originality, the basic 
mentality reveals itself. Smith’s favorite 
way of conceiving imitation is geometric. 
He likes to think of it primarily in terms 
of one carpet pattern repeating another.®® 


another 
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53 Politics v (viii). 5. 1340a18. It has been pointed 
out that Aristotle and the Greeks who share this 
opinion with him are apparently thinking of music as 
such, apart from words (S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's 


Theory of Poetry and Fine Art {London, 1923], pp. 128— 
31). 
4 ‘*Nature of Imitation,” 
85 Ibid., p. 243. 


Works, V, 287-88. 





HARDY AND THE NATURALISTS: THEIR USE OF PHYSIOLOGY 


WILLIAM NEWTON 


I 

OR many Americans,”’ writes Profes- 

sor Oscar Cargill, “Thomas Hardy 

stands for Naturalism, one book of 
his, either The Native or Tess, being per- 
haps the only Naturalistic book they have 
ever read.’ To this statement Professor 
Carl J. Weber promptly rejoins that 
‘Naturalistic’ is probably not the right 
term for Hardy’s work.’ Unfortunately, 
however, Professor Cargill makes no very 
extensive attempt to show wherein lies the 
naturalism of the two books that he men- 
tions, nor does Professor Weber indulge 
the reader with any of his reasons for 
thinking the term not the correct one. 
Thus a reader, in trying to sift out the 
problem, has very little to guide him save 
the unsupported assertions of the two 
writers. 

Professors Cargill and Weber did not 
by any means originate this state of af- 
fairs, because disagreement has long pre- 
vailed as to what, if any, was Hardy’s rela- 
tion to French naturalism. One of Zola’s 
friends and early biographers made the 
assertion that ‘of Mr. Thomas Hardy it 
may be said perhaps, as of Mr. George 
Moore, that he has at least occasionally 
worked along lines running parallel to 
those on which Zola worked for years” ;3 
yet only a few years went by before M. 
Hedgcock informed us that ‘““M. Hardy se 
sépare nettement des romanciers natura- 
listes.’’* Nearer to the present, the confu- 

1 Intellectual America (New York, 1941), p. 69. 

2 Hardy in America (Waterville, Me., 1946), p. 150. 

s Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, Emile Zola: Novelist and 
Reformer (London, 1904), p. 531. 


4F. A. Hedgcock, Thomas 
artiste (Paris, 1910), p. 115. 


Hardy: Penseur et 


[Mopern Patuo.oey, August, 1951] 


sion and disagreement become even worse 
as we read that the description of Tess 
aroused from sleep, yawning and stretch- 
ing, “serves excellently as evidence of 
Hardy’s naturalistic bent for detail’’® or 
that in Jude the Obscure “he wrote a natu- 
ralistic novel” which fails as a tragedy 
largely because Hardy ‘cannot present 
two kinds of truth in a naturalistic 
novel.’’® This latter statement is particu- 
larly striking when we remember that, 
only two years before, Mr. Rutland had 
been just as brief and just as adamant in 
maintaining what might well be taken to 
be a contrary position. In speaking of the 
reviews of Jude the Obscure, he declared: 

The less perspicacious critics accused Hardy 
of imitating Zola, whom they, like Mrs. Oli- 
phant, had never read themselves. Time need 
not be wasted upon this comparison; nothing 
could well be farther apart than the aims of 
that particular French realist, and the aims 
with which Hardy wrote Jude.’ 


One could continue with this game of 
matching quotations, but surely it is evi- 
dent that the problem of Hardy’s relation 
to French naturalism now stands in a 
state of considerable confusion, owing in 
the main to the great number of fragmen- 
tary and unsupported assertions already 
on record—assertions that would seem to 
betray either a not very careful examina- 
tion of Hardy or vastly different notions 
as to what the doctrine and practice of 
the naturalists really were. In other words, 


’ Walter L. Myers, The Later Realism (Chicago, 


1927), p. 111. 

6 Arthur Mizener, ‘‘J ude the Obscure asa Tragedy,” 
Southern Review, VI (1940), 197, 207. 

7 William R. Rutland, Thomas Hardy: A Study of 
His Writings and Their Background (Oxford, 1938), 
p. 253. 
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the question of Hardy’s relation to natu- 
ralism has been asked more often than it 
has been properly answered. 

An endeavor to make a proper answer 
takes on added interest if we recall that 
Hardy’s career as a novelist was almost 


rs€é = exactly contemporaneous with the rise, 
PSS flowering, and fading of French natural- 
ch- ism. The year 1871 saw the publication of 


of | both Desperate Remedies and La Fortune 


or des Rougon. During the next twenty years, 
tu- while Hardy was making Wessex as well 
dy known as Sussex, Zola, the Goncourts, and 
nt the Médan group were making “le natu- 
tic  ralisme” one of the best-known, if least- 
cu- understood, phrases in literary parlance. 
at, But in 1890 Zola was capable of writing 
ad to Jules Lemaitre: “‘Certes, oui, je com- 


In mence A étre las de ma série, ceci entre 


to nous.”’® Five years before this, Huysmans 
the had written A rebours, a novel that Zola 
ed: felt to be a blow against naturalism, and 
rdy had ever since been wandering further in- 
Jli- _ to symbolism. Maupassant, while sinking 
eed into madness, was showing himself more 
inf akin to the psychological novel of Paul 
” Bourget than to the naturalism that he 
ms had once professed. Jules de Goncourt had 
been dead for twenty years, and his 
' of brother had renounced novel writing in 
'VI- 1884, saying in the preface to Chérie: 
ion “Je suis fatigué, j’en ai assez, je laisse la 
1 & place aux autres.”’® Consequently, when 
> 12 jin 1893 Zola was tendered a déjeuner 
€n- champétre to celebrate the publication of 
dy Le Docteur Pascal and the completion of 
1 tO the twenty-volume Rougon-Macquart se- 
na-' ries, the party may be said to have marked 
ons the end of naturalism’s great day. And it 
Of was only a little more than two years after 
fa *Emile Zola, Correspondance 1872-1902 (Paris, 
480, 1927), p. 720. This is the Bernouard edition of Zola's 
works, and hereafter all references to Zola are from 

dy,’’ this edition. 
®*Edmond de Goncourt, Chérie (Paris, 1921), 
ly of p. vii. This is the Flammarion-Fasquelle “Edition 
38), définitive,’’ and hereafter all references to the Gon- 


courts’ writings are from this edition. 
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this celebration that Hardy was to pub- 
lish Jude the Obscure and provoke the up- 
roar that, by his own admission, put an 
end to his novel writing. This striking 
contemporaneousness of Hardy and the 
naturalists seems almost to force upon one 
the question: Were the novels that Hardy 
and these men wrote during the same 
years, in the same world of science and 
positivism and pessimism, totally unlike? 

Hardy was not a disciple of Zola, hav- 
ing remarked in a letter of 1895 that “I am 
read in Zola very little,’””!° while in one of 
the few other places where he mentions 
the Frenchman by name he submits the 
central thesis of Le Roman expérimental 
to a reductio ad absurdum." Mr. Harvey 
Webster puts the matter very well, saying: 
“Zola, whom he had read by 1891, may 
have given him more courage to treat so- 
cial problems frankly, but we cannot say 
that Ibsen, Zola, or any of his English 
contemporaries exercised a specific influ- 
ence upon him.’ But to admit that no 
case can be made out for the direct influ- 
ence of Zola upon Hardy is not to admit 
that he was entirely unaffected by natu- 
ralism or by the forces out of which it 
grew or that his novels may not contain, 
however arrived at, many of the charac- 
teristics of naturalism. It should be worth 
while, especially in the light of how the 
subject now stands, to examine one of 
those characteristics about which Hardy 
and the naturalists had a good deal to say 
and then look at some of their novels to 
see what they accordingly did. In that 
way it should be possible to arrive at some 
sound notion of just how different and 
just how alike their novels really are and 


10 Florence Emily Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy (New York, 1930), p. 42. Hereafter referred 
to as ‘‘ The Later Years.”’ 

11 Thomas Hardy, ‘‘The Science of Fiction,"’ Life 
and Art, ed. Ernest Brennecke, Jr. (New York, 1925), 
p. 86. The essay was first published in 1891. 

12 Harvey Curtis Webster, On a Darkling Plain 
(Chicago, 1947), p. 197. 
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to say with some confidence just how 
“naturalistic”? Hardy’s work is. 
II 

One such prominent characteristic of 
naturalism was the great emphasis placed 
upon “the physiological,’ upon the ex- 
plaining of man’s behavior in terms of his 
bodily organization. This was a well- 
known idea of the time that Zola and the 
other naturalists took over almost bodily 
from Taine, making the latter’s famous 
remark, “le vice et la vertu sont des pro- 
duits comme le vitriol et le sucre,”’ the 
foundation stone of their doctrine. Zola, 
in concluding Le Roman expérimental, 
underlined this point by saying, “l’>homme 
métaphysique est mort, tout notre ter- 
rain se transforme avec l’homme physio- 
logique.’'? By this he seemed to mean 
that what would normally be regarded as 
psychology or character or moral con- 
science should be depicted as merely se- 
cretions from our physical processes. He 
lauded Germinie Lacerteux because “les 
faits sont ici purement physiologiques”’ 
and showed himself as by no means averse 
to praising his own Thérése Raquin on the 
same score, proudly saying, “‘qu’on lise le 
roman avec soin, on verra que chaque 
chapitre est |’étude d’un cas curieux de 
physiologie.’’!* Pierre Martino, in what is 
probably the best study of naturalism, 
lends his authority to this point when, 
speaking of the unnaturalistic strains in 
Maupassant’s Bel ami, he says that ‘‘il 
réintroduit l'étude psychologique honnie 
par l’école naturaliste.’’® In short, it 
would seem that this stress upon physi- 
ology was indeed a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of naturalism. 

It was this belief in the all-importance 
of the physiological that led the natural- 


13 Le Roman expérimental, p. 50. 


“4 Les Romanciers naturalistes, p. 200; Thérése 
Raquin, p. ix 

‘6 Pierre Martino, Le Naturalisme francais (Paris, 
1945), p. 134. 





ists to their celebrated mind-body tech- 
nique, whereby they insisted, in a sort of 
“man ist, was er isst”’ line of reasoning, 
that a person’s thoughts and temperament 
are determined by his physiological con- 
dition. This theory is well stated in the 
preface to Thérése Raquin, where Zola 
says: “ce que j’ai été obligé d’appeler leurs 
remords, consiste en un simple désordre 
organique, en une rebellion du systéme 
nerveux tendu 4 se rompre.’’* In another 
place he roundly criticizes Stendhal for 
treating only the mind and not “‘les autres 
parties du corps [qui] aient une influence 
sur cet organe noble,” because ‘‘il est cer- 
tain que tous les organes ont un écho pro- 
fond dans le cerveau, et que leur jeu, 
plus ou moins bien réglé, régularise ou 
détraque la pensée.’’” Yes, stress upon 
the physiological was a marked trait of 
naturalism. Did Hardy have anything to 
say on the subject? 

He also felt that, to some extent at 
least, the novelist could and should regard 
life as a physiological fact, and some of his 
most earnest remarks are those in which 
he angrily asserts that the English novelist 
is by no means free to do this. In fact, it is 
precisely upon the necessity for this free- 
dom that Hardy and the naturalists ap- 
pear to be most in accord. Throughout 
their writings the naturalists insist that 
the writer of fiction should be free—nay, 
must be free—to deal with life as it is, to 
show the bad and the ugly with as much 
freedom and as much thoroughness as he 
shows the good and the beautiful. ‘“‘La so- 
ciété a deux faces,’’ said the enthusiastic 
and belligerent young Huysmans, ‘‘nous 
montrons ces deux faces, nous nous ser- 
vons de toutes les couleurs de la palette, 
du noir comme du bleu.’’!* It took courage 
to do this, said the naturalists, and they 
were not loath to compliment themselves 


16 Thérése Raquin, p. xiv. 

17 Les Romanciers naturalistes, pp. 73, 77. 

18 J.-K. Huysmans, “fSmile Zola et L’ Assommoir,” 
Guovres completes (Paris, 1929), II, 161. 
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upon their undertaking. “Le groupe 
d’écrivains naturalistes auquel j’ai l’hon- 
neur d’appartenir,’’ said Zola in the pref- 
ace to Thérése Raquin, ‘‘a assez de cour- 
age et d’activité pour produire des ceuvres 
fortes, portant en elles leur défense.’’!® 

With most of this Hardy would agree, 
and in his ‘‘Candour in English Fiction” 
he has many strong remarks about the 
public that forces the English novelist to 
bowdlerize his works which suggest that 
he envies the French school their com- 
paratively great freedom of expression, 
particularly as to matters of sex. “‘Life be- 
ing a physiological fact,’ says Hardy, 
“its honest portrayal must be largely con- 
cerned with, for one thing, the relations 
of the sexes, and the substitution for such 
catastrophes as favour the false colouring 
best expressed by the regulation finish 
that ‘they married and were happy ever 
after,’ of catastrophes based upon sexual 
relationship as it is.’’° On this point of 
the necessity for frank and honest treat- 
ment of the physiological fact of life 
Hardy is joined by the foremost importer 
of naturalism, George Moore, whose A 
Mummer’s Wifeand A Dramain Muslin— 
admitted imitations of French naturalism 
—had been savagely attacked by the Eng- 
lish press in the five years prior to the 
publication of “Candour in English Fic- 
tion.”” Moore was especially enraged by 
the fact that the penny paper was allowed 
to print ‘‘seven or eight columns of filth, 
for no reason except that the public likes 
to read filth,’’?! while the serious novelist 
was forced to bowdlerize his works as 
Hardy described. We find Hardy, then, 
joining his voice with those of the natural- 
ists, both French and English, to plead 
for the novelist’s right to treat life frankly 
and Seriously as a physiological fact. 


19 Thérése Raquin, p. xiv. 
20 **Candourin English Fiction,’’ Life and Art, p.78. 


21 George Moore, Confessions of a Young Man (New 
York, 1917), p. 211. 
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But we can by no means conclude from 
this that Hardy felt that a novel should 
be the record of a series of purely physio- 
logical phenomena. He spoke out quite 
plainly on the matter, saying in “The 
Profitable Reading of Fiction’: 

The higher passions must ever rank above 
the inferior—intellectual tendencies above ani- 
mal, and moral above intellectual—whatever 
the treatment, realistic or ideal. Any system 
of inversion which should attach more impor- 
tance to the delineation of man’s appetites 
than to the delineation of his aspirations, affec- 
tions, or humours, would condemn the old mas- 
ters of imaginative creation from schylus to 
Shakespeare.?? 


In another place he makes plain that he 
would dwell upon life as a physiological 
fact not merely so that his observations 
might appear (to use Zola’s phrase) as 
“les notes prises sur la vie et logiquement 
classées,”’ but rather because, to his way 
of thinking, ‘‘the crash of broken com- 
mandments is as necessary to the catas- 
trophe of a tragedy as the noise of drum 
and cymbals to a triumphal march.’’* 
Hardy, then, was willing to grant that 
physiological causes or appetites might be 
part of the “state of things’ that makes 
man’s aspirations end in tragedy, but his 
aesthetic seems clearly to dictate that the 
artist’s function is to study primarily the 
crumbling of the aspiration, not to classify 
the physiological processes that may have 
been a major factor in its destruction. 

That Hardy did not share the natural- 
ists’ extreme preoccupation with physi- 
ology is further attested by the fact that 
he did not subscribe to their favorite 
theory of the mind-body complex. In 
July, 1887, he confided this reflection to 
his journal: 

It is the proper thing nowadays to attribute 
to physical causes all the phenomena which 


22‘*The Profitable Reading of Fiction,’’ Life and 
Art, p. 61. 

23 Le Roman expérimentai, p. 
p. 79. 


197; Life and Art, 
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people used to call spiritual. But I am not so 
sure. One may be dyspeptic and yet perfectly 
cheerful, and one may be quite well and yet no 
fit company for a churchyard worm.** 


When we see what Hardy thought of 
Zola’s favorite theory, we can almost ven- 
ture in advance to say that he did not see 
fit to construct his fiction according to it. 

From all these various remarks of 
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queline, occupée ailleurs, le laissait tran- 
quille, son amitié pour cette gamine tour- 
nait 4 une rage de désir.’’?” In all these in- 
stances the emphasis is placed heavily 
upon the fact that the character’s “‘vice”’ 
is really nothing but a by-product of his 
bodily organization—and hence in a very 
real way is not vice at all but simply 
physiology at work. 


Hardy and the naturalists, it would ap- ™ So greatly do the naturalists stress 


pear that life is indeed treated as a physio- 
logical fact by both of them, but to differ- 
ent degrees and in different ways. Just to 
what different degrees and in what differ- 
ent ways can be ascertained only by an 
examination of their novels. 


Iil 

One of the most obvious effects of the 
naturalists’ belief in the all-importance of 
physiology was their tendency to explain 
the actions of their characters, especially 
those actions having to do with passion, 
in terms of the plainest physiological ne- 
cessity. Germinie Lacerteux, for instance, 
later told the lover whom she had met one 
sultry afternoon in the park that she had 
taken him because “j’étais dans mes 
jours od il me faut quelqu’un! Je ne sais 
plus alors, je ne vois plus. ...Ce n’est 
plus moi qui veux.... Je t’ai pris parce 
qu’il faisait chaud, tiens!’”*> Thérése Ra- 
quin ,desires Laurent for almost exactly 
the same reason, simply because “son or- 
ganisme réclamait les caresses violentes 
de Laurent.’’* In his later novels Zola 
constantly works in these same terms, as 
can be clearly seen in La Terre, where 
Jean, although he has begun to be aware 
of his desire for Francoise, has neverthe- 
less been quite content in his relations 
with Jacqueline. But no sooner does she 
make herself unavailable to him than 
Zola tells us that “maintenant que Jac- 
The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 


“«F. E. Hardy, 


(New York, 1928), p. 230. 
% Germinie Lacerteuz, p. 231. 


% Thérése Raquin, p. 114. 


physiology that, even when characters do 
not indulge their passions, they are gen- 
erally careful to remove these people from 
the category of the purely virtuous by 
showing that the reason for their absti- 
nence was not virtue but simple lack of 
passion—that is, that something about 
their bodily organization left them free 
from desire. The younger sister in Les 
Seurs Vatard had remained virtuous be- 
fore meeting Auguste simply because “‘il 
était le seul homme qui la tentait; ses 
yeux la bouleversaient et ses mains quand 
elles serraient les siennes lui faisaient mon- 
ter le sang A la téte.’’® Another case in 
point is Francoise in La Terre. Zola many 
times goes out of his way to insist that 
the ease with which she refuses Jean is not 
due to virtue in any renunciative sense 
but purely to lack of desire for him. ‘“‘Mais 
elle refusait,’”’ we are told when Jean’s 
pursuit is at its peak, “effrayée, cachant 
sa froideur sous des airs de grande pru- 
dence,”’ and a little later Zola adds that 
“elle ne le détestait pas, elle n’avait pas 
envie de lui, simplement.’’® And the 
Catherine of Germinal, as Etienne first 
sees her, is virtuous for an even more 
frankly physiological reason—‘“‘si aucun 
homme ne l’avait eue, 4 quinze ans, 
e’était grace 4 |l’éveil tardif de sa puberté, 
dont elle attendait encore la crise.’’*° 
From all this it would appear that the 
27 La Terre, p. 241. 
“ee Les Seurs Vatard (Paris, 1926), p. 


29 La Terre, pp. 256, 310. 
30 Germinal, p. 137. 
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naturalists’ poetics would differ from 
Aristotle’s in one very important phrase: 
the definition of character as “that which 
reveals moral purpose” they would as- 
suredly have changed to “character is that 
which reveals our physiological organi- 
zation.” 

When the naturalists come to apply 
their mind-body theory, they often repre- 
sent emotion and temperament as obvi- 
ously resulting from a person’s upset sex- 
ual economy. At one point Nana, usually 
“une bonne fille,’ begins to appear as an 
extremely ill-tempered person, and we are 
flatly told that this transformation is 
owing to the fact that she is ‘“dérangée 
dans son sexe.’*! In Les Seurs Vatard 
Huysmans, speaking of Céline, tells us 
that, after her separation from Anatole, 
she “était devenue acariatre et maussade, 
une vrai feuille de houx que |’on ne sait 
comment prendre sans se piquer,” but 
“depuis qu’elle était arrivée 4 prendre 
d’assaut son peintre, toutes ses humeurs, 
toutes ses lubies avaient disparu et elle 
était pleine d’indulgence pour les amours 
de sa soeur.’’®? 

Employing the principle in more gen- 
eral terms, they are fond of explaining 
emotion and temperament as resulting 
from other physiological disorders, espe- 
cially disease. La fille Elisa of Edmond de 
Goncourt twice had scarlet fever. We are 
told this very pointedly, because Gon- 
court plainly accounts for her tempera- 
ment in terms of her bodily condition, 
which has never quite thrown off the dis- 
ease, saying “‘ses facultés n’éprouvérent 
pas une diminution; seulement tous les 
mouvements passionnés de son Ame pri- 
rent une opiniatreté violente, une irraison 
emportée, un affolement.’’** The emulat- 
ing George Moore often provides the 
sharpest examples of naturalistic practice 

% Nana, p. 356. 

32 Les Seurs Vatard, pp. 126, 172. 
83 La Fille Elisa, p. 28. 
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as, possibly thinking that his English 
readers might miss the point, he under- 
lines it so that nobody could ever miss it. 
All through A Mummer’s Wife he re- 
peatedly stresses that Mr. Ede’s irascibil- 
ity is merely a by-product of his illness,** 
and in more than one scene of Esther 
Waters we find him without a doubt earn- 
ing his reputation as a disciple of Zola. 
When William was in good health, he was 
the most amiable person imaginable; but 
later in the novel he is a sick man and be- 
comes cross with Esther for no gocd rea- 
son. After one such episode Moore writes: 

She did not answer him. Then he said, “It’s 
my ’ealth that makes me so irritable, dear; you 
aren’t angry, are you?” 

“No dear, I know you don’t mean it, and 

I don’t pay no attention it.’ 
The other naturalistic novels abound in 
similar, if sometimes slightly more subtle, 
instances of this mind-body complex, and 
seldom is an opportunity to show it at 
work passed by. 

With Hardy almost the reverse is true, 
and nothing could well separate him from 
the naturalists any more sharply than his 
consistent refusal to think of his charac- 
ters’ temperaments in these extreme phys- 
iological terms. The separation becomes 
unquestionable when we think of the 
many characters in Hardy who are indeed 
very ill and would have afforded excellent 
subjects for a study of the mind-body 
complex. Clym’s painful eye affliction 
does not affect his disposition, and, al- 
though Giles Winterbourne is very ill with 
his ‘disease,”” Hardy does not show him 
as harsh or cross with anyone as a conse- 
quence.** Neither do the Goncourts depict 
Renée Mauperin as becoming irritable at 


34 Moore, A Mummer's Wife (New York, n.d.), 
pp. 14, 156, 351. 

5 Moore, Esther Waters (New York, 1932), p. 388; 
also pp. 377, 390, 398. 

86 Hardy's supreme vagueness about Giles’s ‘‘dis- 
ease”’ also sets him apart from the naturalists, whose 
preoccupation with physiology led them to delight in 
minute, detailed descriptions of diseases. 
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any phase of her decline, one may rejoin. 
Quite true—but the Goncourts still do 
exactly what Hardy did not deem neces- 
sary and go to considerable pains to point 
out explicitly that here Renée’s case was 
truly an exceptional one. ‘‘Le mal ne don- 
nait pas 4 Renée,” they are careful to 
state, ‘ces contrariétés d’humeur, ces 
brusqueries de volonté, cette irritabilité 
nerveuse qui met autour des malades un 
peu de leur souffrance dans le coeur de 
ceux qui les soignent.’’*’ Well could they 
stress this, because Renée stands almost 
alone in naturalistic fiction, Héléne in Une 
Page d’amour being the only other notable 
case of temperament that is unaffected by 
bodily disorders. 

Even in drawing Jude, Hardy did not 
choose to look upon him as a mind-body 
case. Possibly there are hints of this in the 
final book, especially when Jude and Ara- 
bella are together; but here it must be 
remembered that Jude has perfectly valid 
psychological reasons for being cross with 
her—-a fact that clearly separates him 
from Ralph Ede and William Latch, 
whom Moore was careful to divest of any 
real motives for their irritability toward 
Kate and Esther. In opposition to the 
practice of the naturalists, Hardy con- 
spicuously stresses that Jude is irritable 
as a man might very naturally be with the 
persons and events that are so consistently 
thwarting all his aspirations, not as an 
animal who has a sore chest. 

But, after all, we saw above that Hardy 
did not put much faith in the principle 
that lay behind this mind-body complex, 
and hence it is by no means surprising 
that he did not construct his fiction ac- 
cording to it. If not in this manner, just 
how did Hardy treat life as a “‘physio- 
logical fact’’? 

Before an answer to that question is 
attempted, a word of caution is in order. 
It will be remembered that in the same 


37 Renée Mauperin, p. 279. 
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sentence where Hardy said that life 
should be treated as a physiological fact 
he showed himself as only too well aware 
that, in his day, the English novelist could 
not so treat it with any degree of freedom. 
Thus when Hardy makes some statement 
or introduces some detail which, put be- 
side the utter and sometimes brutal frank- 
ness of the naturalists, appears exceed- 
ingly tame and meaningless, we may nev- 
ertheless be justified in taking his words 
to mean a good deal more than they say 
and consequently show that, under his 
enforced reticence, Hardy may well have 
been thinking in the same terms as the 
naturalists. 

A perfect example of how much we 
might thus be justified in reading into 
Hardy is afforded by two of his letters. 
The first one, apropos of The W oodlanders, 
says: 

You have probably observed that the end- 
ing of the story—hinted at rather than stated 
—is that the heroine is doomed to an unhappy 
life with an inconstant husband. I could not 
accentuate this strongly in the book, by reason 
of the conventions of the libraries, etc.** 





When Hardy confesses that he could but 
hint at such a harmless matter as this, we 
surely cannot expect him to do much more 
than hint at the blunt physiology of the 
naturalists. Again, this time speaking of 
Jude the Obscure, Hardy lets us be privy 
to his real thoughts, saying, ‘there is 
nothing perverted or depraved in Sue’s 
nature” and adding that “the abnormal- 
ism consists in disproportion, not inver- 
sion, her sexual instinct being healthy as 
far as it goes, but unusually weak and 
fastidious.”’** This seems to show beyond 
a doubt that Hardy was thinking of Sue 
very much as Huysmans thought of Dé- 
sirée but was able to speak plainly only 
in a private letter, whereas the French- 


88 The Early Life, p. 289. 
39 The Later Years, p. 42. 
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man did so on almost every page of his 
novel. 

With this warning in mind, then, just 
how does Hardy portray life as a physio- 
logical fact? In the earlier novels he man- 
ages to make us feel that life is indeed 
that, but he does so without the rather 
self-conscious and precise technique of 
the naturalists. In these early novels he 
contents himself with simply emphasizing 
the physical basis of love and having his 
men and women drawn together by a force 
that is so much a physiological fact as 
quite to separate it from the stock moti- 
vation of most Victorian fiction. And he 
did this from the very outset. In Desperate 
Remedies Springrove’s courting of Cyth- 
erea is conventional enough up to the 
point where we are told that ‘while un- 
shipping the tiller of their boat and nec- 
essarily leaning closely against her... 
his warm breath fanned and crept round 
her like a caress” and she “‘experienced a 
pleasure from his touch.’’*° This may seem 
like a small and innocuous detail, but one 
will search in vain through The Woman in 
White for any scenes where Walter’s 
breath and touch so affected Laura. Once 
more in the same novel, in the almost (by 
the standards of the time) lurid scene in 
which Manston so skilfully plays both 
upon the organ and upon Cytherea’s emo- 
tions—“‘O, how is it that man has so fas- 
cinated me?’’*'—Hardy twice mentions 
and emphasizes by the short paragraph 
that Manston touched her: 

She held up her hand. The soft tips of his 
fingers brushed the palm of her glove as he 
placed the money within it. She wondered why 
his fingers should have touched her. 

At this moment, by reason of the narrow- 
ness of the porch, their clothing touched, and 
remained in contact.” 

49 Thomas Hardy, Desperate Remedies (London, 
1912), p. 45. This is the Wessex edition, and all refer- 
ences to Hardy's novels are from it. 


4t Thid., p. 157. 
42 Thid., pp. 149, 151. 
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Even in the idyll of Under the Greenwood 
Tree Hardy makes it quite plain that the 
little crowd of lovers is drawn around 
Fancy Day because of her physical at- 
tractiveness. In making us aware of the 
flesh-and-blood basis of love by little de- 
tails such as these, Hardy shows himself 
similar not so much to the complicated 
physiology of the naturalists as to the 
more austere realism of Flaubert, who in 
Madame Bovary never failed to mention 
every time that a touch, a sound, or an 
odor betrayed the sensuous, physical basis 
of love, as when Emma is walking home 
with Léon from the visit to her little 
daughter and Flaubert 
that “la jeune femme et son compagnon 
n’entendaient en marchant que la cadence 
de leurs pas sur la terre du sentier, les 
paroles qu’ils se disaient, et le frélement de 
la robe d’Emma qui bruissait tout autour 
d’elle.’’4 

Hardy attains the same end in other 
ways, notably by his emphasis upon the 
passionate nature of the country dances 
and other customs (the midsummer eve 
chase in The Woodlanders, for instance) 
that figure often in his novels. These are 
always represented as being anything but 
the stately treading of a measure that is 
an inevitable occurrence in Jane Austen. 
Dick and Fancy—or Fancy, at least—are 
quite different individuals in the heat of 
the dance; and, when Fancy comes down 
the stairs to leave, “looking altogether a 
different person from whom she had been 
hitherto,” Dick remembers that ‘for 
whole half-hours I held her so close to me 
that not a sheet of paper could have been 
slipped between us.’’*4 Hardy does the 
same thing with even greater effect in The 
Return of the Native, where it is largely the 
emotions engendered by the village dance 
in which Wildeve and Eustacia join that 


-arefully notes 


48 Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary (Paris, 1921), 
p. 131. 


44 Under the Greenwood Tree, p. 59. 
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reawaken their old passion and lead on to 
the climax of the book. ‘‘How near she was 
to Wildeve! It was terrible to think of. 
She could feel his breathing, and he, of 
course, could feel hers. How badly she had 
treated him!’’* 

At other times Hardy accomplishes his 
purpose simply by stressing the sheer 
physical attractiveness of his characters 
and carefully exhibiting them to others in 
their most seductive poses. It is many 
times emphasized in Two on a Tower that 
young Swithin is almost beautiful, and 
when Lady Constantine comes upon him 
fast asleep in the tower, she sees him at his 
tender best.“* Hardy shows us Captain de 
Stancy as becoming thoroughly aroused 
by the unexpected spectacle of Paula 
Power at her exercises, in pink doublet and 
hose. Dare and Havill, who are in turn spy- 
ing upon De Stancy as he is spying upon 
Paula (a state of affairs highly character- 
istic of the novel) do not miss the import 
of what is happening: 

“‘A fermentation is beginning within him,” 
said Dare, half pitifully; “‘a purely chemical 
process; and when it is complete he will prob- 
ably be clear, and fiery, and sparkling, and 
quite another man than the good, weak, easy 
fellow that he was.’’*” 

This talk of a “chemical process” 
sounds, in an isolated passage, very much 
like the naturalists and their physiology, 
but such is certainly not the over-all im- 
pression created by A Laodicean or any 
of Hardy’s novels written before 1890. It 
is only in Hardy’s last three novels that 
we find anything clearly approaching a 
real insistence that passion is largely a 
physiological state. In Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes this is done in a very special way 
that will be pointed out presently. In The 
W ell-beloved, Avice the Second grows tired 
of her lovers as soon as she gets to know 

“ The Return of the Native, p. 310. 

#® Two ona Tower, p. 45; also pp. 5, 46, 97, 129. 


47 A Laodicean, p. 196. 
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them well and, in a sense, is also pursuing 
the ideal ‘‘quite involuntarily, by sheer 
necessity of her organization, puzzled all 
the while at her own instinct.’’** But it is 
not until Jude the Obscure that we find 
Hardy making a full-scale use of physi- 
ology. His letter referred to above has 
shown us that he thought of Sue as one 
whose physiological urge was weak. And 
in the novel, although he does not do so 
quite so bluntly as the French school, he 
insists from beginning to end upon the 
importance of this physiological fact. Here 
it is not a case of a few ad hoc remarks; the 
physiology is crucial to the development 
of the novel and is carefully prepared for 
and duly emphasized, from the moment 
that he speaks of her as “the ethereal, 
fine-nerved, sensitive girl, quite unfitted 
by temperament and instinct to fulfill the 
conditions of the matrimonial relation 
with Phillotson, possibly with scarce any 
man,”’ through her remark to Jude (‘““My 
nature is not so passionate as yours!”’) and 
Arabella’s sneer that “‘she cares for him 
pretty middling much—as much as she’s 
able to,” until finally Phillotson tells her, 
when she at last asks to be admitted to his 
room, “I don’t think you ought to force 
your nature.’’4® It seems inescapable that 
Hardy intends us to account for many of 
Sue’s most important actions and deci- 
sions in terms of her physiological organi- 
zation. Her aversion to Phillotson is as 
purely a physiological case as Frangoise’ 
coldness to Jean, and is actually more 
important to the outcome of the novel. 

Jude the Obscure is a book of contrasts, 
and we know that Hardy deliberately 
constructed it as such, having once writ- 
ten to a friend that ‘‘of course the book is 
all contrasts—or was meant to be in its 
original conception.’®® Not the least of 
these contrasts is the physiological one 

‘8 The Well-beloved, p. 105. 

® Jude the Obscure, pp. 263, 288, 353, 447. 

50 The Later Years, p. 42. 
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between Sue and Arabella, the latter re- 
minding one of Jean in the incident re- 
ferred to in La Terre. Arabella’s organiza- 
tion is obviously different from Sue’s- 

and we have seen her sneering opinion of 
Sue’s. Her husband dead, she becomes a 
chapel member, “never thinking of any- 
body but poor Carlett, or of anything but 
spreading the Gospel by means of this new 
tabernacle they’ve begun this 
noon.’’®! Never thinking, that is, until she 
sees Sue and learns that Jude is in the 


after- 


same town. This information leads to the 
following enlightening dialogue with her 
friend Amy: 

“‘He’s more mine than hers!”’ she burst out. 
“What right has she to him, I should like to 
know. I’d take him from her if I could.”’ 

“Fie, Abby! And your husband only six 
weeks gone! Pray against it!’ 

“Be damned if I do! Feelings are feelings! 
I won’t be a creeping hypocrite any longer— 
so there!’’®? 


All this sounds very much like the physiol- 
ogy of naturalism, and it is conspicuously 
absent from Hardy’s earlier novels, al- 
though they are outstanding among the 
English fiction of his time in presenting 
life as a physiological fact. It is only in 
Jude the that we find Hardy 
treating characters extensively in terms 


Obscure 


of their bodily organization, and in that 
novel he makes the differences of such 
organization as important as do any of 
the naturalists. 
IV 

The naturalists frequently underlined 
their conception of love as a purely bio- 
logical process by a striking use of nature 
as a background, or really as an analogy. 
In these instances they use nature quite 
differently from traditional 
method, wherein the setting is used as a 
sort of mood-of-soul background to coun- 


the more 


Jude 
8 Tbid., p. 380. 


the Obscure, 


p. 379. 
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terpoint the action or the feelings of the 
characters, as in the chapter of Cing- 
Mars entitled ‘“‘La Partie 
where the weather is sad and foreboding, 
in perfect tune with the feelings of the 
hero and Marie, and seeming to comment 


de chasse,” 


upon the fateful decisions of the con- 
spirators.*8 
The characteristic practice of the 


naturalists was to go quite beyond this 
nature as counterpoint technique and to 
lay stress upon nature as a biological phe- 
nomenon, always emphasizing the anal- 
ogy between its processes and those of 
man. Huysmans in his “Emile Zola et 
L’ Assommoir”’ was penetrating enough to 
notice this as a marked characteristic of 
the master’s work, saying, “la nature en 
rut, la terre qui trouble et affole avec ses 
frissons et ses flux de séve, sourd, perce, 
éclate dans toute l’ceuvre d’Emile Zola.’’*4 
He gives as an example the scene from La 
Curée where Renée, tired of incest in her 
big bed, takes Maxime into the green- 
house, where “‘les sens faussés, se sentaient 
emportés dans ces noces puissantes de la 
An instance that 
suited his purpose even 


would have 
better the 


terre.,’’55 


is 


earlier scene in the greenhouse, where 


tenée is “prise dans ces noces puissantes 
and is overcome with ‘un 
6 


de la terre’ 
immense amour, un besoin de volupté.’”® 
These examples would surely seem to 
bear out Huysmans’s point. To add to the 
evidence, Doctor Pascal, who probably 
did not say anything that Zola didn’t 
want him to, twice remarks that even 
L’ Abbé Mouret and Albine loved “dans le 
grand jardin tentateur, au sein de la na- 
ture complice,’’®’ while the most nearly 
pure of Zola’s women betrays her earthy 
substance as her body awakens with the 


58 Alfred de Vigny, Cing-Mars (Paris, 
294-325 


54 (Luvres completes, II, 


1923), pp. 


171. 
> La Curée, p. 188. 
56 Tbid., p. 47. 


57 Le Docteur Pascal. pp. 54, 111, 


spring. Angélique is now sixteen, and 
Zola tells us: 

Le printemps, cette année, fut d’une dou- 
ceur exquise. ... Mais cette année, au premier 
bourgeon, son cceur venait de battre. I] y avait, 
en elle, un émoi grandissant, depuis que mon- 
taient les herbes, et que le vent lui apportait 
l’odeur plus forte des verdures. Des angoisses 
brusques, sans cause, la serraient 4 la gorge.** 


Had Huysmans written his article a 
few years later, he would no doubt have 
given as an example the whole novel La 
Terre, where the background of animal 
life and the constant germination of seeds 
is deliberately and unmistakably placed 
alongside the life-processes of the charac- 
ters as but parts of one stupendous whole. 
That such was Zola’s intention is clearly 
shown by several sentences in the ébauche 
of the novel, printed in the appendix of the 
Bernouard edition. “Il faut que mes per- 
sonnages soient tous emplis de la passion 
de la terre,”’ he noted, and a few sentences 
later remarked of Buteau that “‘son amour 
n’est que le rut du male grisé par la 
terre.”®? Even later, Le Docteur Pascal 
would have provided him with still clearer 
examples. Zola is careful to point out that 
it was a Clotilde warmed by the sun of a 
gorgeous April day who first strongly ap- 
pealed to Pascal. Then at dawn after their 
first, night together, Pascal and his niece 
open the windows to let in the spring: ‘‘Le 
soleil fécondant d’avril se levait dans un 
ciel immense, d’une purété sans tache, et 
la terre, soulevée par le frisson des germes, 
chantait gaiment les noces.’®® Here is 
Zola the naturalist employing the back- 
ground to make us realize that all nature 
is responding to “le soleil fécondant 
d’avril’” and that, paragon of animals 
though they may be, Pascal and Clotilde 
are most certainly no exception to the 
phrase ‘‘all nature.” 


58 Le Réve, p. 57. 
59 La Terre, ** 


60 Le Docteur Pascal, p. 170. 


Notes et commentaires,”’ p. 531. 
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And the other naturalists, time and 
again, worked in exactly the same way. 
Mention has already been made of the 
scene where Germinie gives herself to a 
lover in the park. But the Goncourts 
stressed heavily that this was by no means 
an ordinary day, but one where “la 
chaleur ... était étouffante’” and where 
“Yair avait une lourdeur morte” but yet 
“par moments seulement un souffle se 
levait, qui trainait et rasait le sol,” and 
that the breezes “soufflent sur les sens et 
roulent dans du feu l’haleine du désir’’; 
the almost inevitable result of this is that, 
“sans savoir d’ot cela venait, Germinie 
sentait alors passer sur tout son corps 
quelque chose de pareil au chatouillement 
du duvet d’une péche mire contre la 
peau.’’® The Goncourts seem to be insist- 
ing that their heroine is in heat much as 
is the day. 

Probably the most literal underlining of 
the analogy between man and the rest of 
nature is found in Une Vie. Julien is ob- 
viously tired of Jeanne and very friendly 
with the young countess. Then Maupas- 
sant tells us, in a one-sentence paragraph 
that his master Flaubert could not have 
employed more effectively : “Le printemps 
fut singuliérement précoce et chaud.’”’ He 
then goes on to say: 

Depuis les douces matinées jusqu’aux calmes 
et tiédes soirées, le soleil faisait germer toute 
la surface de la terre. C’était une brusque et 
puissante éclosion de tous les germes en méme 
temps, une de ces irrésistibles poussées de séve, 
une de ces ardeurs & renaitre que la nature 
montre quelquefois en des années privilégiées 
qui feraient croire 4 des rajeunissements du 
monde. 


All this great rejuvenation of nature is not 
without its effects upon the characters. 
Even Jeanne “‘se sentait vaguement trou- 
blée par cette fermentation de vie’’ and 
“toute sa chair, caressée des brises, péné- 


61 Germinie Lacerteuz, p. 203. 
6 Guy de Maupassant, Une 
p. 166. 


Vie (Paris, n.d.), 
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trée des odeurs du printemps, se troublait, 
comme sollicitée par quelque invisible et 
tendre appel.’’®* While out on a ride, she 
wanders close to the rendezvous where 
Julien and the countess are responding to 
this singular spring, and she perceives 
their horses tied to a tree, the countess’ 
glove on the ground. Wondering what all 
this could mean, she lets her glance stray 
into the leafy trees, where she sees two 
birds: “‘L’un d’eux s’agitait, sautillait au- 
tour de l’autre, les ailes soulevées et vi- 
brantes, saluant de la téte et pépiant; et 
tout 4 coup ils s’accouplérent.’’** Not even 
Jeanne can miss this, and the far too obvi- 
ous symbol finally suggests to her what the 
remark about ‘“‘ces irrésistibles poussées 
de séve” suggested to the reader-——and 
Maupassant has used his background su- 
perbly in making the point that Julien 
and the countess are but keeping step with 
the rest of nature. With such scenes as 
these before him, it is little wonder that in 
Esther Waters George Moore should have 
made such extensive and effective men- 
tion of the warm animal life at Woodview 
that was throbbing all around Esther and 
helping to raise like spirits in her, so long 
suppressed by her Plymouth Brethren 
upbringing.® 

When we turn to Hardy on this score 
we are struck at once by the fact that he 
employs what we have called the ‘‘tradi- 
tional method,” or something very closely 
akin to it, far more often than anything 
else. This is especially true of A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, where the weather comments 
upon the action almost as literally as in 
the famous tree-cleaving episode of Jane 
Eyre, being bright and sunny when jolly 
things are happening, gloomy and fore- 
boding when the action begins to get 
serious. Nowhere is Hardy’s lack of pre- 
occupation with the analogy more evident 
than in Far from the Madding Crowd, 

63 Tbid., pp. 166, 167. 


% Thid., p. 168. 6 Esther Waters, pp. 48, 57. 
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because, had it been his intention to stress 
the physiological nature of his characters’ 
actions, surely he had in this novel as ex- 
cellent an opportunity as did Zola in La 
Terre or Moore in Esther Waters. There is 
warm earth and animal life aplenty all 
around his people; yet only once in the 
novel does Hardy point out the oneness of 
man and nature in the manner of the 
naturalists. Bathsheba has sent her fatal 
Valentine, and Boldwood responds with 
unexpected ardor, the girl having ‘‘care- 
lessly thrown a seed” upon what was a 
“hotbed of tropic intensity,” so that “the 
vegetable world begins to move and swell 
and the saps to rise.’’®* The saps are rising 
in Boldwood, too, Hardy would have us 
believe—but nowhere else in the novel 
does he use his background in this thor- 
oughly analogical way. 

But, when Hardy chose to think in the 
same terms as the naturalists, he could use 
his background with the best of them. 
Many years after Far from the Madding 
Crowd—years during which, it is generally 
conceded, his philosophy began to verge 
upon determinism—he again had occasion 
to deal extensively with life on a farm, 
and, in doing so, he stressed the physio- 
logical nature of the action in a way that 
would have won the applause and excited 
the envy of any naturalist. In fact, one 
critic went so far as to say that “la phy- 
siologie ... dans Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
absorbe tellement tout le reste que les 
phases, les évolutions vitales et organiques 
de l’héroine méme réglent les divisions du 
livre.’’®? That may be putting it rather 
strongly, but it is assuredly not an acci- 
dent, any more than it was in Une Vie, 
that “the recuperative power which per- 
yaded organic nature” should begin to 
work upon Tess one fine spring morning 
when “‘the stir of germination was almost 


86 Far from the Madding Crowd, p. 138. 


6? Y. Blaze de Bury, Les Romanciers anglais con- 
temporains (Paris, 1900), p. 53. 
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audible in the buds.’’®* As she prepares to 
ieave her home to go to the dairy, “some 
spirit within her rose automatically as the 
sap in the twigs.’’®* Phase the Third— 
“The Rally’’—begins on a “thyme-scented, 
bird hatching morning in May,”’ and she 
arrives at Talbothay’s with its rich land 
and healthy cows ‘‘at the prime season of 
the year,” to meet and talk with Angel 
Clare “amid the oozing fatness and warm 
ferments of the Var Vale, at a season when 
the rush of juices could almost be heard 
below the hiss of fertilization” and where 
“the ready bosoms existing there were 
impregnated by their surroundings.’’”° 
This background of throbbing animal life 
is used again and again to stress the 
physiological basis of their love as Clare 
“wooed her in undertones like that of the 
purling milk—at the cow’s side . . . among 
broody poultry and among farrowing 
pigs.”’7! No naturalist ever emphasized 
more insistently, or to better effect, the 
fact that his characters germinate along 
with the rest of nature than does Hardy 
in Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 

From this and from the discovery that 
in Jude the Obscure Hardy used physiol- 
ogy in almost exactly the same way as the 
naturalists almost always did, it would 
seem to be apparent that Hardy and the 
naturalists are by no means separated 
nettement, as M. Hedgecock asserted. The 
difference between them is not that Hardy 
was not willing to think and capable of 
thinking in the same terms and express- 
ing himself by the same techniques as the 
naturalists when he chose to—it is that 
he did not choose to nearly so often. 


V 
Even when Hardy did choose to employ 
what are essentially the same techniques 


68 Tess of the D'Urbervilles, p. 126. 
6? Thid., p. 127. 
70 Jbid., pp. 131, 137, 190, 190. 


71 Ibid., p. 233. 
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as the naturalists, he did so in a way that « 
still serves to separate him from them. It © s 
van hardly have escaped notice that it was 

only in his last novels that he made physi- | h 
ology a really important and credible fac-  Z 
tor in his fiction in the way that the “ 
naturalists usually did. The same observa- ti 
tion could be made of his use of heredity  o1 
and of the commonplaceness that were _ be 
very important traits of naturalism; yet pe 


not for a moment should these facts be th 
construed as evidence of Zola’s “‘influ- he 
ence” upon Hardy. It seems to be ade- en 
quately clear that there was no such 

thing. col 


Of more importance than this “influ-| 12 
ence,”’ even if it could be established, is sho 


the different over-all use to which Hardy thit 
Pe ° 1: ser 

put these naturalistic techniques. This 
: . eel 
difference is to be accounted for by the as 
5 ‘ 


fact that Hardy and Zola had vastly dif-) 5¢ 4) 
ferent notions as to the nature and prope! 
function of the artist and some vastly dif- 


ferent assumptions about the nature of “P° 
the universe. Zola once quoted Claude hen 
Bernard’s definition of an artist (“‘c’est ur they 
homme qui réalise dans une ceuvre d’art he 
une idée ou un sentiment qui lui est per. 8"? 
sonnelle”’) and then said: “Je repouss* dant 
absolument cette définition.’’?? He mada * “* 
evident again and again that the novelist ’*"™® 
function should be to record life, to be ar)"2" 
experimenter, to help uncover the cause{“0™® 
prochaines of human behavior, and, abov Work 
all, rigorously to exclude from his novels fo « 
or rather from his experiments, all per ene 
sonal sentiment, except in the a priori id j ess | 
and in the style. The a priori idea was, t lard) 
iis way of thinking, the hypothesis, angnent: 
the novel (the working-out of the hy, She 
pothesis) should be strictly according t#8"eed 
the experimental methods of science. H cay 
adds that it is still possible to consid@ va : 
such an experimenter an artist, once or 7 ™” 
ceases to conceive of art as “la somn#_,, bin 
72 Le Roman expérimental, p. 47. ® Tes, 








that  d’erreur personnelle que l’artiste met dans 
». It . son étude de la nature.’ 
was Hardy, on the other hand, was firm in 
ivsi- his belief that art consists solely in what 
fae- Zola would exclude, saying in 1890 that 
the “art is a changing of the actual propor- 
rva- tions and order of things, so as to bring 
.dity . out more forcibly than might otherwise 
were be done that feature in them which ap- 
- yet peals most strongly to the idiosyncrasy of 
-s be. the artist.”74 And on one other occasion 
nflu- he expressed the same opinion even more 
ade- emphatically, writing: 
such As, in looking at a carpet, by following one 
colour a certain pattern is suggested, by follow- 
influ-. ing another colour, another; so in life the seer 
od, is should watch that pattern among general 
onde things which his idiosyncrasy moves him to ob- 
“a... Serve, and describe that alone. This is, quite 
This accurately, a going to Nature; yet the result 
y the is no mere photograph, but purely a product 
y dif- of the writer’s own mind.” 
oy Here it is easy to see Hardy taking up 
re off” position almost the reverse of Zola’s; and 
‘laude hence, when they both employ physiology, 
ot a they attain far different effects. To Zola 
- d’ar! the nature background is simply ‘Va 
t per. grande nature en rut,” or “le soleil fécon- 
oieanii dant d’avril,” whereas we find Hardy in 
mad Tess of the D'Urbervilles employing the 
velist’s>2™me technique, making the same obser- 
be ar Wation about the world around him, but 
cause Commenting that “the two forces were at 
abov work here as everywhere, the inherent will 
rovelst? enjoy and the circumstantial will 
I per pgainst enjoyment.” Earlier, just after 


iid Tess has finally consented to marry Angel, 
‘oq 4plardy had made this significant com- 


” ment: 
s, an@ 


he hy 


She had consented. She might as well have 
ling ; reed at first. The “appetite for joy” which 
pervades all creation, that tremendous force 


., Which sways humanity to its purpose, as the 
onsid@ 


ice. I 


73 Ibid., p. 47. 

™% The Early Life, p. 299. 

5 Ibid., p. 198. 

© Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, p. 365. 
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tide sways the helpless weed, was not to be 
controlled by vague lucubrations over the so- 
cial rubric.77 
Even in The Woodlanders, where Hardy 
notes that the seemingly quiet and beau- 
tiful forest is really a scene of unending 
conflict and struggle between all the 
forms of life, he presents this not merely 
as a fact which determines behavior, but 
as “the Unfulfilled Intention, which 
makes life what it is.””* Such phrases as 
this and the “appetite for joy’? and the 
‘inherent will’’ seem clearly to indicate 
that Hardy is looking upon these phe- 
nomena of the world not merely with the 
eyes of a scientist who is trying to record 
how human beings behave in certain 
situations but rather as an artist (by his 
own definition) who is profoundly im- 
pressed by one pattern in the carpet of 
life as he sees it : the cruel fact that so much 
misery and suffering come to human be- 
ings as a result of this great force that 
bends humanity like a helpless weed. 
“‘Cruel nature’s law” is far more the vil- 
lain of Tess’s story than is Alec D’Urber- 
ville; and Hardy’s novels as a whole are 
one long demonstration of the havoc that 
can follow in the wake of “the strongest 
passion known to humanity.’”’”® Thus 
when Hardy, like the naturalists, stresses 
the physiological analogy between man 
and nature, he is interested in it not sim- 
ply as a means of studying the causes 
prochaines of man’s behavior but as one 
way of commenting upon the cruelty and 
purposelessness of the universe as he sees 
it. When Zola and his school use physiol- 
ogy, they are recording life, explaining 
how it operates; when Hardy uses it, he 
is interpreting life, questioning why it 
should work as it does. 


’ 


OKLAHOMA A. AND M. CoLLEGE 


77 Ibid., p. 244. 
78 The Woodlanders, p. 58. 
79 Jude the Obscure, p. viii. 
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ANOTHER WORLD 


HE pages of this journal have from time to 

time deplored the present moment in 
Shakespeare study as one in which its most ac- 
tive practitioners tend to cluster about the 
extremes, on the one hand, of psychoanalytic 
image investigation refined to eccentricity 
and, on the other, of an essentially anthro- 
pological inquiry into the history of culture, 
both of which extremes tend to leave the plays 
themselves as more or less unanalyzed residua 
either too obvious to speak of or too incidental, 
as vehicles of ideas, to merit examination in 
their own terms.! Within this moment, how- 
ever, has appeared a book,? which, although 
not precisely occupying a middle ground be- 
tween these extremes and by no means free 
from the heavy influence of the latter of them, 
must come as a refreshing surprise to those 
who, in touch and perhaps patiently sympa- 
thetic with the newer critical divergences, 
nevertheless owe their primary allegiance to 
literature. For the book presents features 
whose combination has become almost para- 
doxical: it is forward-looking, it is full of good 
sense and sound observation, and for the sub- 
ject matter of this observation it does not en- 
tirely abandon Shakespeare’s plays as plays. 

These qualities at once suggest themselves 
in the title of Mr. Farnham’s book and in the 
easily separable primary thesis which opens 
and, in a sense not always clear, underlies his 
entire discussion. This thesis is best introduced 
in the author’s own words, since to isolate its 
premises or paraphrase its terms is to alter its 
essential ambiguity, a quality which ought to 
be presented intact for later consideration. I 

1 See, for example, W. R. Keast, ‘Imagery and 
Meaning in the Interpretation of King Lear,’’ MP, 
XLVII (1949), 45-64, which must be considered to 
have argued definitively the limitations of at least one 
mode of the symbolic procedure 


2 Willard Farnham, Shakespeare's Tragic Frontier: 
The World of His Final Tragedies (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1950). Pp. 1+264. 
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collect, then, from Mr. Farnham’s first chap- 
ter a series of statements which seem to con- 
stitute as full an utterance of this thesis as is 
to be found anywhere in the book: 

Within the larger world of Shakespearean 
tragedy, Timon of Athens, Macbeth, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Coriolanus make up a world of 
their own. In chapters to follow I consider these 
four plays as parts of the world they constitute. 
I take them to be Shakespeare’s final tragedies. 
Their world is well defined and is set off against 
a world equally well defined which appears in 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear, 
the other tragedies of Shakespeare’s maturity 
[p. 1]. 

...It is rare spirits deeply tainted that 
Shakespeare places at the center of his last 
tragic world. The faults given them to make 
them men are not only great enough to “wage 
equal” with their virtues but are also pervasive, 
and yet these spirits are noble. Their nobility, as 
we shall find, is one of life’s mysteries, for it seems 
to issue from ignoble substance. In his presenta- 
tion of this mystery Shakespeare is greatly dar- 
ing, not merely in risking loss of sympathy for his 
tragic heroes but in other ways as well. He takes 
up an advanced position in a realm of late Renais- 
sance tragedy where new refinements of tragic 
truth are to be discovered in paradox but where 
the tragic emotions and the essential simplicities 
of tragic understanding are in constant danger of 
being overwhelmed by paradox. Here he occupies 
a country of the mind that may be called his 
tragic frontier. Here he finds marches of tragedy 
beyond which he cannot go without deserting 
tragedy [pp. 1, 2]. 

The heroes of Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, 
and King Lear are blood brothers in their no- 
bility. With all their faults they are nothing if 
not admirable characters [p. 4]. 

. .. When they arouse our admiration, they do 
not leave us uncertain why they do so. Moreover, 
they arouse some measure of admiration in all of 
us who know them; no one of them creates among 
us a camp of condemners as well as a camp of 
praisers, for they are noble spirits in a simple 
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sense of the word. If good and evil are mighty op- 
posites in the finite universe... then Brutus, 
Hamlet, Othello, and Lear can be placed on the 
side of good, without debate and without in- 
volved justification [p. 4]. 

Because these heroes of Shakespeare’s middle 
tragic world are at heart incorruptible, their 
tragic flaws do not reach into the centers of their 
characters. They are not deeply flawed, even 
though their flaws are fatal [p. 5]. 

Unlike the heroes of the middle tragic world 
those of the last tragic world are deeply flawed. 
No one of them is a doer of duty, like Brutus or 
Hamlet, or an unselfish repenter for wrong done, 
like Othello or Lear. . . . Each of these heroes has 
faulty substance reaching to the very center of 
his character [pp. 7, 8]. 

Timon, Macbeth, Antony, and Coriolanus all 
have a power, such as the heroes of the middle 
tragic world do not have, to draw from us reac- 
tions that vary widely between profound antip- 
athy and profound sympathy. ... Probably in 
most who observe their tragedies, antipathy and 
sympathy for these heroes tend to be strangely 
mixed and any admiration for them tends to be 
tempered by a knowledge that it cannot easily 
be explained. There is nobility to be found in 
Timon, Macbeth, Antony, and Coriolanus, but 
in the main it seems inseparable from their 
flaws, and an admirer of that nobility may won- 

der whether he is not admiring the flaws them- 
selves even while he sees that they are flaws 
[pp. 9, 10]. 

... We remember that though they are ridi- 
culed in their dramas, they are also praised, and 
praised in no mean terms. Taints and honors 
‘wage equal” with them, and despite their faults 
they are counted rare spirits [p. 11]. 


That Mr. Farnham has something here is 
unquestionable; before inquiring more closely 
into precisely what it is that he has, one feels 
called upon to pause for a moment’s admira- 
tion. What this thesis apparently presents is a 
“well-defined’’ area for critical investigation, 
an insight which creates a single entity of 
Shakespeare’s last four tragedies; it is an ob- 
servation that perceives a basis of likeness 
sufficient to constitute a “world” of tragedy, 
the term of likeness being an element certainly 
not far from the heart of tragedy—the moral 
character of the protagonist. The potentialities 
of such an instrument for critical illumination 
are immediately exciting. Groupings of Shake- 
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43 
speare’s plays on one basis or another already 
exist in abundance; often stimulating close 
reading with a view to comparison or con- 
trast in certain particulars, their study has 
always produced something in the way of new 
insights, although it cannot always be said 
that these insights have demonstrated a value 
in relevance and applicability sufficient to 
justify the act of assimilation that produced 
them. Classifications, to name only a few of 
many examples, by setting or source of ma- 
terial have produced such entities as “Shake- 
Roman _plays”’ 
plays from Plutarch’’—entities whose study 
makes possible certain observations on Shake- 
speare’s “historical sense,’’ which, when com- 
pared with Jonson’s “historical sense,’’ en- 
able the cultural historian (in the guise of the 
literary student) to make statements on the 
attitudes of the Renaissance toward history. 
In such procedures as this, however, one often 
feels that Shakespeare is being somewhat 
wastefully implicated; that, since the matter in 
question is not the power or beauty of drama 
but a current of historical thought, almost any 
Renaissance history play or, better, prose dis- 
sertation might have served as equally fruitful 
evidence while suffering less violence to its 
merit as art. If the grouping of plays under 
such incidental elements as their settings or 
sources tends to channel observations upon 
them away from art into the field of cultural 
history, it must be added that these observa- 
tions themselves may becloud more in the one 
realm than they disclose in the other. One 
feels, for example, that the differences be- 
tween two such plays as Antony and Cleopatra 
and Julius Caesar are more significant than 
their rather shallow similarity in being both 
“Roman plays.’’ Groupings by terms more per- 
vasively involved in the whole emotional fab- 
ric of the plays exist in equal abundance: terms 
like “the quantity and quality of evil seen in 
the world” or an implied “attitude toward 
man and fate.’’ These, by their very natures, 
require for their identification a close attention 
to the plots, characters, and thought-issues in- 
volved in the plays but, equally by their very 
natures, tend to channel ultimate observation 
away from the plays themselves to the mind 
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behind them. It is this mode of classification 
that produces those familiar stages in the im- 
plied inner biography of “the essential Shake- 
speare’’: the period of “dark tragedies,” “out 
of the depths,” “on the heights.’’ Acceptance 
of the broad guiding insights which created 
these biographical entities leaves to succeeding 
scholars of a conventional middle way the con- 
veniently delimited task of closer investigation 
of the plays within one or more of the Shake- 
spearean “‘periods.’’ In competent hands such 
intensive reading has uncovered many curious 
parallelisms of pattern and motif among bio- 
graphically related plays* and has led to a con- 
sequent gain in the body of Shakespearean in- 
sights, which again find their most fruitful ap- 
plication and felt significance in contributing 
to our ever enlarging picture of his psychic de- 
velopment. Applied to the plays as dramatic 
structures, however, these observations tend 
to exhaust their significance with their utter- 
ance: presented with the indubitable fact that 
young girls figure influentially in Shakespeare’s 
last plays, a critic interested primarily in 
art forms and only secondarily in the Bard’s 
discovery of peace of mind may be somewhat 
at a loss to know what to do with this informa- 
tion. 

As to a third major mode of dramatic classi- 
fication, one that would base its inquiry not 
upon single elements or groups of elements in 
plays but upon dramatic wholes and would 
aim primarily at their elucidation as forms of 
emotional experience and ultimately at an ac- 
count of the development of literary forms, all 
that can be said is that at present it has at- 
tained to the status of a conscious wish begin- 
ning to be voiced with increasing clarity and 
insistence.t Such a mode would presumably 
not rest with the definition of such large 
genres as history, tragedy, comedy, and prob- 
lem play among the Shakespearean canon but 
would proceed to refine and differentiate its 
observations into species and varieties of each, 

* Tillyard, for example, working intensively in the 
‘‘on-the-heights"’ area, has pointed out the remarkable 
similarity of pattern among the last three plays, in 
which a complication, tragic in potentiality, occurring 
early or in advance of the stage action, is happily re- 
solved through the agency or benign influence of a 
young and beautiful girl (see Shakespeare's Last Plays 
{London, 1938)}). 


until ideally it should become possible to © it 
speak pointedly, and without distortion, of tag 
each play as a literary kind and as a unique pec 
individual within that kind. : 
If any validity is granted this attempt thus Far 
roughly to distinguish the three more or less plic 
ultimate fields to which much Shakespearean spe: 
research has been implicitly or could be ex- only 
plicitly directed—i.e., the history of culture, — cons 
the spiritual biography of the poet, and the — cal; 
elucidation of dramatic forms—the exciting — now 
possibilities of Mr. Farnham’s thesis will be _ pilit; 
evident. For in the ambiguous manner and and | 
terms in which it is stated are visible its inten- that 
tion and ability to address itself to all three of — tragi 
these areas, as it were, simultaneously. As con- — cline, 
stituting “an advanced position in a realm of | seem 
late Renaissance tragedy’’—one, moreover, — swer, 
dealing with “one of life’s mysteries,’ the interp 
paradox of nobility which “seems to issue of the 
from ignoble substance’—Mr. Farnham’s | late D 
“world” is a metaphor for a complex of ideas © traged 
representing a Jacobean refinement in the (tragic 
Christian tradition.’ As Shakespeare’s “last from | 
tragic world,” in which he enters, as it were, _ powers 
this Jacobean “country of the mind” and ward ¢ 
writes under this “sustained special inspira- and th 
tion’’ four plays closely linked in time, ‘“‘world” “cated d 


ing, the 
front re 


clearly designates an epoch in the moral or in- 
tellectual development of the man. Finally, as 
a series of plays whose protagonists’ moral de- ‘time.’ § 
fects “are not only great enough to ‘wage lexciting 
equal’ with their virtues but are also perva-Jenged r 
sive’ and thus “have a power...to draw! problem 
from us reactions that vary widely between tinquesti 
profound antipathy and profound sympa-|perfectio 
thy,” as a “tragic frontier . . . beyond whichifife, only 
he cannot go without deserting tragedy,” this\tacle of g 
‘“‘world’’ essays to define a species of tragichution of 
drama, apparently as an emotional form, since§ust such 


and form 

4For a recent statement of its desirability ands it its 1 
feasibility see René Wellek, ‘‘A New History of English” : 
Literature,'""’ MP, XLVII (1949), 44, 45. For a sig- 
nificant demonstration of some of the principles upo 
which it would operate see Elder Olson, ‘‘Outline o 
Poetic Theory,’’ Critiques and Essays in Criticism 
1920-1948, ed. Robert Stallman (New York, 1949) 
pp. 264-88. 

5’ Cf. Farnham, pp. 11, 12, 30-37, for a fuller indi 
cation of the identity of ‘‘world’’ with a phase of lat nee of die 
Renaissance thought than is perhaps evident in thes antic love 
preliminary statements. . 
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0 it is the emotional reactions which its pro- 
f tagonists draw from us that determine its 
e peculiar kind. 

With this threefold power of address, Mr. 
IS Farnham’s thesis offers a promise of wide ap- 
8 plicability and illuminating synthesis. Shake- 
n speare’s post-Lear tragedies, perhaps second 
<- only to the “bitter comedies,’”’ have certainly 


e, constituted a perplexing formal and biographi- 
1e | cal problem in Shakespeare criticism, inspiring 


1g | now heated partisan commentary on the no- 
pe bility or villainy of their heroes, now neglect 
id ~~ and perhaps a prevailing undertone of opinion 
n- that they represent a decline in Shakespeare’s 
of _ tragic power.® To such an imputation of de- 
m- cline, Mr. Farnham’s triple thinking would 
of seem at once to offer, if not precisely an an- 
er, swer, at least the means of an illuminating re- 
he interpretation. It would permit a rephrasing 
ue of the situation to the effect that these four 
n’s late plays are better thought of not as weak 
eas tragedies of the great middle type but as new 
the tragic types in their own right, types that, far 
ast from indicating a decline in Shakespeare’s 
are, powers, show him deliberately reaching for- 
ind ward toward more difficult tragic materials, 
ira- and this under the inspiration of a sophisti- 
ld’’ \cated development in Jacobean moral think- 
in- jing, the acceptance of which places him in the 
, aS front rank of the progressive thought of his 
de-' time.’ Such a reinterpretation must seem an 
rage “exciting possibility to those who feel chal- 
rva-|lenged not only by the puzzle of Shakespeare’s 
raw problem plays but by the larger enigma of the 
yeen unquestionably great artist who achieves near- 
1pa- "perfection in the works of one period of his 


hichilife, only to perplex his critics with the spec- 
thisitacle of a seeming decline in the rest. The reso- 
‘agicfution of such enigmas would seem to involve 
sincejust such syntheses of historical, biographical, 
and formal analysis as Mr. Farnham offers, 
' 1 . 7. . . . 
ne but its validity would be liable to certain 
nglis 
a sig ‘I have, however, never heard Macbeth so charac- 
upomerized, after allowance was made for the apparently 
ine of@ut version of the received text, and was indeed some- 
écism What surprised to find it in Farnham’s table of con- 
1949) #ents, before learning the basis of classification which 
Blaced it in the same ‘‘world’’ with the rest. Antony 
_ ,,@nd Cleopatra can scarcely be said to be a neglected 
c indi ay, but this may be owing as much to its magnifi- 
nce of diction and sumptuous celebration of ro- 
antic love as to its tragic power, if these are sepa- 





fable. 
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serious questions concerning the operation of 
the synthesis itself. Granted that the fields of 
biography, cultural history, and formal anal- 
ysis are all legitimately constituted areas of 
literary study,® it must also be granted that 
they are quite separate fields of inquiry, whose 
methods involve quite distinct disciplines and 
whose terms are not readily interchangeable 
equivalents.° That intimate connections ob- 
tain among a dramatist’s personal life, cul- 
tural milieu, and artistic works is elementally 
obvious; what in each case those connections 
are, whether of cause and effect, despite, or in- 
nocent concomitance, is not so obvious; nor 
are the mechanisms of interrelation, where 
even the connection is clear (e.g., how does a 
biographical cause, i.e., a belief or disposition 
of the dramatist, appear as an effect in his 
dramas—in the character of the protagonist, 
in the nature of the action, in the comments of 
the chorus, in the quality of the diction, or in 
the temporal synthesis of all of these, which is 
the play?). In the present unsettled condition 
of inquiry into these matters'® the greatest 


7 As a matter of fact, Mr. Farnham does not ad- 
dress himself directly to this particular problem, or at 
least not explicitly in these terms. Speculation, a 
priori, as to the illuminating possibilities of his thesis, 
however, must not be considered out of order here, 
since it is intended only as a means of clarifying its 
nature as a thesis and of facilitating later comment on 
its application in his own hands, not as a means of crit- 
icizing the author for failing to carry out an intention 
which he never professed. On the other hand, his 
stated intention—to ‘‘consider these four plays as 
parts of the world they constitute’’—is, in its non- 
committal modesty, inadequate to describe his actual 
accomplishment in the following chapters. 

8’ That they have, at any rate, been appropriated 
by literary study is an accomplished fact. This is not 
the place to argue their legitimacy, although it is by 
no means unarguable (see again Olson’s essay). 

*E.g., to the formal question: Is Macbeth a less 
powerful tragedy than Hamlet? an answer to the effect 
that between the writing of Hamlet and Macbeth 
Shakespeare had come to see evil as nature's just retri- 
bution for grave misdeeds is inadmissible as having no 
equivalence in terms of the question. If an attempt 
to translate biography into literary form rephrases 
the answer to read: Shakespeare's regenerated faith 
in justice caused him to write in Macbeth a new species 
of tragedy, to be witnessed with a new set of emotional 
expectations, it becomes a proposition to be reckoned 
with but, strictly speaking, still not an answer. 

19] know of only one work to date which makes 
even a conscious attempt to address itself with any 
sustained rigor to the problem of these relationships 
(René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature 
[New York, 1949]). 
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caution would seem to be advisable, doubly so 
in the case of Mr. Farnham’s book, in which 
the biographical suppositions are, of necessity, 
first extracted from the plays and then reap- 
plied to them as an insight guiding their in- 
terpretation. In the face of these cautions, it 
must again be pointed out that Mr. Farnham’s 
thesis, with its simultaneous triple address, 
shows no concern with elaborating these dis- 
tinctions or expressing their interrelations; the 
terms of its ambiguity, on the contrary, tend 
to obliterate them and operate under a critical 
assumption in which Shakespeare’s moral dis- 
position, the Jacobean refinement of good and 
evil, and the four tragedies are one thing, a 
“world.’’! This suggests that, in applying his 
thesis, the author may tend to beg or simply 
ignore these questions of relation, a circum- 
stance which, if it has limiting effects upon his 
findings, ought to be noticed by his reader. 

Two other features of the critical instru- 
ment which Mr. Farnham offers will bear men- 
tion as crucial to its promise and risk. Its rec- 
ognition “within the larger world of Shake- 
spearean tragedy”’ of a smaller, ‘‘well defined”’ 
subworld constitutes an act of differentiation, 
a narrowing of the field of inquiry, which 
would, in general, make possible closer scru- 
tiny and more pointed insight than have per- 
haps been directed toward these plays before 
their membership in a single world was so 
clearly recognized. With this goes the con- 
comitant danger that such an initial recogni- 
tion may tend to suppress further needful dif- 
ferentiation; that is, the labor to prove that 
these four plays do indeed constitute one 
world of tragedy may force the investigator 
to overlook differences among them which may 
be almost as important as their single term of 
similarity. And, secondly, in identifying this 
particular tragic world almost entirely in 


11 Mr. Farnham’s innocence with respect to such 
distinctions will be familiar to those who are acquaint- 
ed with his preceding volume, The Medieval Heritage 
of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), in which he 
treats the development of the medieval picture of the 
world as ruled by capricious Fortune into the Renais- 
sance view of Fortune as a consequence of human 
character and the concomitant development of liter- 
ary tragedy as more or less identical phenomena, that 
is, without explicit suggestion as to whether one pre- 
ceded or caused the other. 


terms of the character of its protagonists, Mr. ™ 
Farnham’s thesis promises ease and precision Ww; 
of application with a minimum of arbitrary ~ 
interpretation. It would seem, on the face of it, tiy 
obviously a surer matter to identify the phe-— ,y 
nomenon of ‘deeply flawed nobility’’ in any qu 
given play than to extract from it the drama-~ ), 
tist’s cosmogony. With this again goes the” ,»4 
cautionary observation that, crucial as the jy 
hero’s character would seem to be to the emo-— ¢jo, 
tional form of any play, there is more to drama pen 
than a protagonist and that to concentrate © j, j, 
analysis upon him might tend to obscure other men, 
elements nearly as crucial to its formal the | 
totality. Reserving these cautions for later” |opj¢ 
consideration, however, we must grant Mr. shor 
Farnham’s thesis the high praise which it cer-— cory, 


tainly merits. If he had written no more than he 
his first chapter, he would yet have to be 
credited with formulating, for perhaps the first 
time in such promisingly usable terms, an ares 
of Shakespeare studies which has long merited 
intensive critical research but could not, with- 
out this all-important formulating insight frst ¢, 
properly receive it. of the 
Acknowledging its excellences and remark: jn¢g jts 
ing its possible limitations as a critical instru accom} 
ment, it remains the bulk of the present busi Jays 
ness to discover what this thesis, in the hand Conspi 
of its author, accomplishes. The tests of ulti Byron 
mate value in a thesis must, after all, be no}ather ; 
merely its initial appearance of probable trutlgn foyr 
but its capacity to be applied to and to illuWyj}Ijam 
minate the subject matters to which it is adgomjong 
dressed. The examination of the remaininijj, p,o, 
four and one-half chapters of Mr. Farnham @ather j; 
book will consequently make some attempt ‘Hresentir 
trace the terms of his thesis from their natur@yhieh j, 
through the methods of their application, r datir 
their ultimate findings, at least in so far as su@he dran 
a rigorous following-through is possible. Mand then 
Farnham himself feels by no means thus aligfesg jt 
terely constrained by the terms of his in to im 
statements. Those terms are themselves ie and 
ambiguous to dictate a rigorous applicatidinultane, 
The quality of “deeply flawed nobility,”’ of though 
first sight commendably precise, is on clothe early ; 
inquiry far from self-evident. It seems to @ticed he 
volve a requisite “noble grandeur” capableffat “Shak 
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r. inspiring “profound admiration’? together 
mn with qualities of self-centered individualism or 
ry moral evil capable of inspiring ‘‘profound an- 
it, tipathy’’—in what proportions it is not clear, 
\e- although their being essentially “tragic’’ 
ny qualities would suggest that the admirable 
1a- must preponderate, however slightly, over the 
he antipathetic. These criteria are not definitions 
he | but touchstones of sensitivity; their applica- 
n0- tion can scarcely be automatic but must de- 
ma pend in each case upon sensitive judgment. It 
ate is largely by the free play of insight and judg- 
her ment in the form of running commentary that 
mal the author operates, and, while he is never il- 
atet’ logical, he permits himself the widest scope 
Mr. short of irrelevance in the variety of his ob- 
cer-_ servations. 
han As his first task after the statement of his 
» be thesis, Mr. Farnham takes up the identifica- 
first tion of a tendency toward the sympathetic 
area treatment of “deeply flawed human greatness’’ 
rited as a visible ingredient of the “modern temper” 
vith: of the period ca. 1599-1609. That is, he seeks 
ight. first to establish the existence of this “country 
of the mind”’ outside Shakespeare before treat- 
nark: sng its manifestations in Shakespeare. This he 
stu: ‘accomplishes by discovering “‘it’’? in three 
busi plays (Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois and The 
nand: (onspiracie, and Tragedie of Charles Duke of 
f ulti Byron and Webster’s The White Devil), or 
ye NO Father in the protagonists of those plays, and 
trut'jn four nondramatic pieces (the younger Sir 


o illuWilliam Cornwallis’ Essays or Rather En- 
is 80 ¢omions and Donne’s Paradoxes and Problems, 
ainin’he Progresse of the Soule, and Biathanatos), or 
\ham Pather in certain ideas expressed in these. In 
mpt "resenting his evidence in this peculiar order 
ratur@vhich is also nonchronological according to 
ion, fhe dating he accepts for these works)—first 
as Sufhe dramatic embodiment of this “temper”’ 
le. Méind then the germinal ideas which seem to ex- 
us aujfress it—he clearly wishes to disclaim any in- 
; initifént to imply a causal connection between the 
ves t@eas and the dramas. They are both, rather, 
icati@fmultaneous manifestations of a disposition 
ty,” # thought which is, as it were, in the air of 
n clo#¥e early seventeenth century and are to be 
s to iiticed here simply as demonstrating the fact 
pable fiat “Shakespeare’s last tragic world is of the 
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age in which it was created”’ (p. 11). We are 
probably sufficiently conditioned to the no- 
tion of the magical pervasiveness of ideas 
within cultural periods to nod assent to this 
procedure without further questioning. There 
is not, anyway, in Mr. Farnham’s terms, the 
means of answering such questions: in his view 
an idea in the air, an idea in the dramatist’s 
mind, and a drama are all more or less un- 
differentiable aspects of a ‘‘world.”’ 

Since Chapman’s Bussy is the first hero in 
English literature in whom Mr. Farnham 
identifies the quality of deeply flawed no- 
bility, the manner in which his judgment oper- 
ates to make this identification is worth some 
attention. Bussy is, in his view, first grandly 
noble in being ‘‘a Jacobean extension of Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine. In him the grandiose 
Scythian shepherd becomes sophisticated and 
stalks through a polite European court’’ (p. 
13). Or again: 


A consideration of all that is said in the play 
about Bussy’s greatness gives us a fairly clear 
idea of the heroic quality we are meant to see in 
Bussy. ... We may gather that Bussy is some- 
how the admirable natural man raised to the ulti- 
mate degree. He possesses to the full a glorious 
primitive force of being, though he lives in a 
world grown effete and corrupt [p. 15]. 


When we ask what Bussy’s “deep flaw’? may 
be, Mr. Farnham mentions briefly his sword- 
play with the insulting courtiers and his love 
affair with Tamyra, giving most attention 
however, to what he perceives to be the crucial 
difference between the heroic qualities of 
Tamburlaine and Bussy: 


There is no sign that Marlowe ever has his tongue 
in his cheek when he writes Tamburlainean bom- 
bast. We feel that he gives himself to Tambur- 
laine passionately and uncritically. But when we 
come to Bussy, we feel that though Chapman is 
giving himself to his hero passionately, he is far 
from giving himself uncritically. Among the 
shortcomings of Bussy there is a characteristic 
ability to make his high mightiness ludicrous, 
and this is searchingly realized in the play. 
Chapman strikes a balance between sympathetic 
praise of Bussy and sharply adverse criticism 
of him. 
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It is Monsieur who searches the character of 
Bussy for the faults that make him ludicrous. 
He analyzes those faults eloquently and with 
malicious shrewdness upon an occasion when the 
two men have agreed to dissect each other’s 
natures unsparingly [p. 14]. 


That is, Mr. Farnham’s principal criterion 
seems to be a feeling that the dramatist’s at- 
titude toward his hero is one of mixed admira- 
tion and criticism, this attitude being manifest 
in the play in the form of speeches about the 
hero made by other characters. As a means of 
identifying the qualities of a protagonist, this 
would seem to be sound only if it carefully dis- 
criminated among the speakers and the situa- 
tions in which they speak (one must recall, for 
instance, that Emilia exposes Othello to some 
extremely adverse criticism in the last act of 
that play; and yet, such is her ignorance of the 
true state of affairs that the effect of her abuse 
is actually to increase our pity for Othello’s 
misunderstood plight—certainly not to place 
him in the ranks of the deeply flawed). In the 
present instance Monsieur, in delivering this 
piece of “malicious shrewdness,”’ has changed 
politics and become Bussy’s enemy. He is, 
moreover, an eminent inhabitant of that 
“world grown effete and corrupt’”’ in which 
Bussy’s nobility is pent. And if, as Mr. Farn- 
ham later points out (pp. 24-27), Chapman is 
attempting, in this play and elsewhere, to 
propagate his own new “idiosyncratic scheme 
of ethics,’”’ it is possible, in the light of the 
whole context of moral opinion which sur- 
rounds the action, that we are intended here to 
see Monsieur as maliciously or characteristi- 
cally wrong and Bussy as wholly noble. It 
would accord well with Chapman’s apparent 
intentions to feel at this point that courtly 
civilization, in the person of Monsieur, which 
had earlier praised Bussy’s strength and in- 
vited him into its midst, had now found his 
free spirit too distasteful and dangerous to 
cope with and had turned against him. A like 
difficulty is involved in seeking Bussy’s deep 
flaw in his affair with Tamyra. In the opinions 
neither of the courtiers nor of Bussy himself 
is it a culpable moral evil. It is viewed with 
amusement and delight by the Guise as a 
means of taunting Montsurry and doing away 
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with Bussy. Only Tamyra feels it to be sinful; 
but the dramatically unfortunate fact is that 
her sense of guilt is totally unrelated to the 
texture of moral issues which Chapman has 
so elaborately woven around Bussy. That is, it 
is possible that, far from indicating the drama- 
tist’s intention to show his hero as deeply 
flawed, this love affair may simply represent 
Chapman’s seizing the nearest way to produce 
the catastrophe (and, incidentally, showing 
himself to be incapable of inventing a dramatic 
action which will actually bear out the elabo- 
rate issues with which he has loaded it). 

Mr. Farnham, too, seems to feel that Bussy 
D’ Ambois is not a particularly happy proving 
ground for his thesis and quickly turns to 
Byron as a “more profound paradox.’ The 
greater profundity seems to lie in Byron’s 
greater promise of “creative force as a leader 
of men”’ (p. 23). That is, where Bussy ‘“‘vague- 
ly theorizes,’ “Byron can at least talk, as he 
does in Act I of the Tragedie, about working to 
reshape the scheme of things.’’ One might 
wish to add with some emphasis that, in allow- 
ing the temperament and moral attitudes of 
his hero to lead in this play to an appropriate 
action—conspiracy and treason—Chapman 
has here provided a better case of the deep 
flaw (if, again, he really wishes us to consider 
Byron’s treason as a moral evil). Mr. Farn- 
ham, inclining toward sources and choral 
speeches rather than the action itself for his 
evidence, misses this emphasis in a stream of 
various commentary (pp. 18-24). He does, 
however, notice one quality of both these 
protagonists which is potentially damaging t« 
all his observations: “Like Bussy, Byron is s¢ 
deeply flawed that he can be ludicrous’’ (p 
22). There must, however, be some limit to the 
qualities which can combine to form deepl} 
flawed nobility: one scarcely need consult pro- 
fessional psychology to point out that the 
ludicrous (and Mr. Farnham means the ridicu 
lous) can hardly go hand in hand with th 
seriously noble. A tragic hero whose flaws ris! 
loss of sympathy is conceivable; one who a 
any time loses the serious respect of his audi 
ence is simply a contradiction in terms, a cas 
of aesthetic bungling on the part of his creato! 
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Byron and Bussy a quality close to boorish- 
ness, a circumstance which suggests that 
Chapman’s offering them as tragic heroes may 
possibly represent as much his intellectual 
fanaticism and dramatic ineptitude as his 
conscious concern with paradoxical nobility. 
Passing on to Webster’s The White Devil, 
Mr. Farnham finds in Vittoria a like phenome- 
non of deeply flawed nobility, again because he 
senses “that Vittoria is to Webster a great 
spirit though ‘not good,’ as Bussy or Byron is 
to Chapman”’ (p. 29). Webster’s attitude is 
evident in that he ‘“‘gives her character fire and 
dynamic energy,” he handles her guilt with 
the highest degree of delicacy but without 
minimizing it, and he pays her such compli- 
ments as this of Flamineo: 
Fare thee well. 
Know many glorious women that are fam’d 
For masculine vertue, haue bin vitious. 
While no sensitive reader would wish to deny 
the large element of sympathy for Vittoria 
that Webster has written into the play, Mr. 
Farnham’s choice of her as an example seems 
to broaden and confuse, rather than to clarify, 
the meaning of his term “paradoxical no- 
bility.”” He is certainly keenly aware of the 
limits of tragedy as an emotional form: he later 
calls Coriolanus a “magnificent failure’’ be- 
cause in it Shakespeare has taken “tragedy 
into an area of paradox beyond the effective 
reach of merely human pity’’ (p. 264). His 
belief in the necessity, for true tragedy, of a 
preponderance of pity at the fall of the pro- 
tagonist is a possible implication of this state- 
ment, although his ambiguity here makes this 
uncertain. Surely, however, he would agree 
that, if the fall of a hero leaves us more satis- 
fied than sorry, we are dealing with a form of 
serious drama other than tragedy and with a 
protagonist who is not a deeply flawed tragic 
hero but a seriously respectable punitive vil- 
lain. There is some question as to which of 
these Vittoria represents. If Mr. Farnham’s 
thesis is seeking to define a dramatic form pre- 
cisely between the tragic and the punitive, one 
in which pity and punitive satisfaction precise- 
ly “wage equal” at the hero’s fall, The White 


Devil is still a questionable example. Its com- 


plexities of incident, arrangement, and repre- 
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sentation as well as of character would require 
a considerably closer examination and evalua- 
tion than the author has space here to offer, if 
this feeling of an exact counterpoise of pity 
and satisfaction were to be established in 
terms of the play"? rather than simply in terms 
of the sensibilities of Mr. Farnham, Mr. Lucas, 
and Miss Bradbrook, whom he quotes in agree- 
ment (pp. 29, 30). The author would probably 
justly object that his intention here went no 
further than the observation of Webster’s evi- 
dent disposition to mix antipathetic with 
sympathetic elements in Vittoria’s character 
(or, as he later somewhat questionably extends 
this to mean, to rediscover value in what the 
older morality would find only vicious). No one 
would deny that he had carried out this inten- 
tion, at least in its first, simpler sense; but one 
might wish to notice that, in doing so, he had 
somewhat blurred the boundaries of his thesis, 
begged the essential question of proportion in 
nobility and flaw, and raised incidentally a 
world of critical problems with which he 
showed no disposition or means to deal. 

In his identification of a similar “temper’’ in 
Donne and Cornwallis, Mr. Farnham touches 
what is perhaps the heart of this difficulty, the 
difficulty of comparing ideas with dramas on 
equal terms. Essentially, what he finds in the 
early Donne and his friend Cornwallis is a mor- 
al sophistication which rebels against the ab- 
solute distinction of good and evil “by the tor- 
ture and vexation of schoole-limbicks, which 
are exquisite and violent distinctions,’ and 
consequently asserts the almost universal oc- 
currence of asubtle blending of the two in men, 
of whom the only judgment then possible is a 
consideration of the circumstances and ulti- 

12 The problem, for example, of whether Vittoria’s 
several brilliant and sympathetic appearances (in con- 
nection with her love for Brachiano, her death, and, of 
course, the great triai scene) are sufficient emotionally 
to outweigh or balance Webster's vivid representation 
of the sufferings of others for which she is responsible 
is a matter which would presumably involve an ex- 
amination of more elements in the play than her char- 
acter alone. One would suppose such a delicate matter 
of aesthetic psychology to depend closely upon the 
handling of the stage representation as it unfolds from 
moment to moment, the careful ordering and juxtapo- 
sition of scenes, and, indeed, all the devices by which 
the dramatist is able to play upon the memory and 


opinion of his audience respecting the action before 
them. 


- 
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mate fruits of their actions. Specifically, this 
leeds Donne, in the Progresse of the Soule, to 
praise the race of Cain for bestowing upon hu- 
manity 

... plowing, building, ruling and the rest, 
Or most of those arts, whence our lives are blest 


and, in Biathanatos, to make “his basic con- 
tention... that nothing is so naturally sin 
that it cannot sometimes be otherwise’’ (p. 36). 
That these are indeed Donne’s, or at least Jack 
Donne’s, serious beliefs and that they appear 
in the early seventeenth century are facts not 
likely to cause surprise or invite serious objec- 
tion. That they are to be considered causal, 
identical, or similar to the dramatic phenome- 
na just explored, and hence of one “world”’ 
with them, is an inference that cannot be 
drawn automatically from the evidence at 
hand. 

On the contrary, the imaginative embodi- 
ment of moral paradoxes like these of Donne’s 
would, in the hands of dramatists touched by 
the same “temper,’’ seemingly produce plays 
unlike those which Mr. Farnham has chosen as 
exemplary. A paradoxical goodness based upon 
the ultimate fruits of action, for example, 
would seem to call for the invention of plots in 
which characters and actions apparently evil 
should produce, by some complex reversal of 
circumstance, a general good. This is not the 
case in Chapman or Webster, unless the deter- 
mination to find such a thematic paradox 
should lead an investigator to the extremest 
distortion of their plays. Indeed, there is no 
limit to the lengths to which an inept critic 
might go in attempting to identify Renais- 
sance plays with this world of ideas: King 
Claudius could be found to be at least as 
“good’’ as Cain, since his struggle with Ham- 
let, leading to their mutual destruction, would 
have placed the throne of Denmark in the 
hands of a man more virtuous than Claudius 
and more capable of right action than Hamlet; 
“bitter’’ could be found to be an adjective in- 
applicable to the emotional tenor of Troilus 
and Cressida, since Troilus’ educational experi- 
ence would have restored him to active par- 
man 


ticipation in his city’s defense, now a 
awakened from his youthful illusions. These 
“interpretations” have, as a matter of fact, 
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been heard at one time or another; what is un- 
fortunate about them is that, in the interest of 
uncovering thematic material relevant to the 
history of ideas, they entirely disrupt the ob- 
vious emotional structure of the plays into 
which they read their evidence." A less violent 
distortion perhaps will connect the Chapman 
plays to the Donne temper, but a distortion 
nevertheless. If the tragedies of Bussy and 
Byron are capable of being reduced to some 
one emotional formula (or “theme,” if that 
term is meaningful in this connection), a con- 
sideration of the action, the characters, and all 
the choral and other means by which Chapman 
guides our sympathies in those plays would 
seem to sum up to a feeling at the catastrophe 
that “great good has gone to waste”’ or, specif- 
ically, that a noble and free spirit has been re- 
jected and destroyed by a world too small or 
too corrupt to contain it. Whether superficially 
or fundamentally, this formula does not seem 
to match Donne’s notion that good can be dis- 
covered in what was thought to be evil, if its 
circumstances and consequences are fully con- 
sidered. It seems rather to be a contrary notion. 
The treatment of Bussy and Byron and, in- 
deed, of Vittoria, as well, can be made to re- 
semble the Donne temper only if from the 
whole play are abstracted certain incidents and 
the 
protagonist now to praise, now to blame, and 
hence to identify him as in himself a paradox- 
ical phenomenon in whom good and evil exist 
in subtle combination. But at this level of ab- 
straction the resemblance must be felt to be 
tenuous indeed, and Mr. Farnham, although 
he has pursued this phase of his discussion in a 
spirit which clearly considers the intellectual 
fellowship of Donne, Chapman, and Webster 
self-evident, concludes with a statement which 
seems at the same time to confess its tenuous- 
ness and beg its truth (the italics are mine): 


certain speeches which seem to expose 


A world even more paradoxical than that. pic- 
tured [by Donne and also by Friar Laurence in 


13 Mr. Farnham is, of course, nowhere guilty of 
such excesses; but, strictly speaking, there are not ir 
the terms of his thesis the means to prevent them. It 
is, rather, only his empirical decision to limit his dis- 
cussion to truly tragic protagonists and his own good 
sense in reading tragedy properly that stand between 
his thesis and such monstrous applications of it. 
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Chapman in Bu 
The White Devil [p 
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But it is no means self-evident 


“world even more paradoxical 


by 


is indeed an extended aspect of the identical 
material of Donne’s paradoxes, and this cir- 
Mr. 
“In these tragedies the three dramatists 


cumstance renders Farnham’s conclu- 
sion 
have fellowship with Donne as they discover a 
measure of true worth in that defectiveness of 
the world which inspired medieval rejection 
of the The 


matter is certainly an important one: clearly 


world’”’—regrettably tentative 
something caused Shakespeare to embark, after 
Lear, upon the writing of peculiarly new kinds 
of tragedies; and it is entirely probable that 
Mr. Farnham has here come close to discover- 
ing in the history of Renaissance thought the 
nspiriting idea that may have been part of 
that cause. However, in the form in which it is 
presented, his evidence must be considered to 
he suggestive rather than demonstrative—a 
grand, but insecure, leaping beyond the data. 
What is perhaps more emphatically to be re- 
marked is that he has isolated this inspiriting 
idea in a form so abstract that it seems to con- 
form only in the vaguest sense with the matters 
of dramatic fact under consideration and, con- 
sequently, seems to have little power to illu- 
minate the peculiarities of those dramas be- 
yond the initial statement that they present 
phenomena of paradoxical nobility. That is, 
Mr. 
thesis, shows a preference for directing its 


Farnham, in this first application of his 


most significant observations into the field of 
ideas and minds, with a consequent surrender 
of much of its power to deal pointedly with 
individual plays." 

Having given the emphasis of his thesis this 
visible turn, the author applies it to Timon of 
Athens with two principal and characteristic 
objectives: to establish the play as a true mem- 
ber of the “last tragic world” and also as the 
link connecting this with the “middle tragic 
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pursues 
its importance lies in his intent 
make the “last tragic world’’ seem to be a natu- 
ral and gradual outgrowth of Shakespeare's 
moral transcendence of the 
plicit in the “‘dark tragedies’’ 


course, the case; cf. pp. 131 37), 


cosmogony im- 

and this is, of 
then one of 
the means by which he establishes this linkage 
is remarkable indeed. The connection of Timon 
with the plays of the middle world he finds to 


lie in its “substance’’ and its “form.’’ In sub- 
stance he recalls its already widely recognized 
bond with Lear 

Each of these plays is a tragedy of atrocious hu- 
man ingratitude in which repeated comparisons 
are made between men and beasts, and in which 
the idea is expressed that man is declining to a 
beastly state....In each play the hero gives 
away large worldly possessions, finds himself de- 
he benefited, 


blindly that in their gratitude these will show 


pendent upon those has trusts 


generosity to him, receives cruelty from them 
instead of generosity, lays curses upon the human 
nature in which he once placed his trust, and falls 


into madness or insensate fury [pp. 39, 40]. 


This is certainly strong and plausible evidence 
of Shakespeare’s continued intense concern 
with a depressing aspect of human life." 

‘4 The passage in question (pp. 30-38), however, is 
by no means entirely suppositious. In relating Donne's 
moral sophistication to the fashion in paradox which 
led Cornwallis to write essays in praise of Richard III 
and Julian the Apostate, he has presented a very con- 
crete bit of positive evidence relevant to Shakespeare, 
For, as his source studies later abundantly illustrate, 
this is very like what Shakespeare does in the four 
plays under consideration: takes figures previously 
considered worthy only of contempt or hatred and 
transforms them into materials worthy of tragic treat- 
ment. As a historical vogue, this is certainly to be 
noted as possibly connected with Shakespeare's post- 
Lear manner. What is questionable is whether it stems 
from anything as cosmologically significant as Farn- 
ham supposes 

16 However, if one inclined toward Chambers’ opin- 
ion that Timon followed Coriolanus, one might also 
adduce considerable evidence in support of that view. 
The banishment of Alcibiades by an ungrateful city, 
for example, and his consequent return at the head 
of an avenging army is more like the whole plot of 
Coriolanus than its corresponding motif in Lear. So 
are other less material peculiarities of Timon: the 
repellent scurrility of the hero's superhuman scorn, 
the peculiar lack of insight into his mistakes of judg- 
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At the same time, however, Mr. Farnham 
valls attention to a striking parallelism of 
structure among Timon, Lear, and Othello, 
lying in the fact that, unlike the other middle 
and late tragedies, these three do not “make 
half of the action the hero’s rise and half his 
decline and fall’’ but show the fall of the hero 
as “beginning at the opening of the play and 
undergoing acceleration near the middle, at a 
point marked by a crisis in the hero’s emo- 
tions’ (p. 41). This observation he illustrates 
abundantly, but he does not make clear what 
its significance might be as evidence of Shake- 
speare’s state of mind just before and during 
his entry into a new tragic realm.* It remains 
rather a purely technical consideration and, as 
such, somewhat incongruous with the sup- 
posed deeper motivation behind Shakespeare’s 
change of tragic manner. Mr. Farnham’s con- 
clusion— 

Apparently Othello, Lear, and Timon link the 
plays that make up Shakespeare’s middle tragic 
world and those that make up his last. It appears 
that as Shakespeare turned, in Timon, to the 
presentation of his last tragic world, he concluded 
an exploration of human ingratitude which he 
had begun just before, in Lear, and made final use 
of a tragic form which he had worked with twice 
in succession just before [p. 44]— 


would thus appear to be either a curious dis- 
crepancy in accounting for causes or a coura- 
geous admission that, with Shakespeare, the 
desire to experiment with pure form might 
have weighed quite as heavily as an impulse 
stenmming from profound moral conviction in 
his deciding what sort of play to write next. 
Mr. Farnham, of course, takes no responsi- 
bility for either inference. 

It is rather in his consideration of Timon as 
a play different from Shakespeare’s earlier 
tragedies that the author brings to bear the full 
and direct power of his thesis. Timon’s mem- 
bership in the last tragic world is easily enough 
established. As a deeply flawed hero, he is in 
danger of arousing antipathy because of his 


ment, causing him to die in the furious, unrelenting 
conviction of his own rightness. But, since our princi- 
pal interest is in Farnham’s theory and since this de- 
pends to a great extent upon accepting Bradley's 
dating of Timon as immediately following Lear, it is 
useless to raise this troublesome issue here. 


inexcusable folly in the early scenes of the 
play and because his love of humanity is 
manifestly “so little a true forgetfulness of self, 
and thus so grossly imperfect, that it can 
change into its very opposite’’ (p. 44). Mr. 
Farnham carefully points out the deeper per- 
vasiveness of Timon’s flaws than those of 
Lear: ‘‘Under the impact of human beastliness 
Lear does not himself become a beast, but 
Timon does. Lear has in him that which allows 
regeneration through suffering, but Timon has 
not”’ (p. 45). Or, again, later: ‘The faults of 


16 There is some implicit suggestion that this pecul- 
iar displacement of the ‘‘turning point’’ may be con- 
nected with the supposed darkness of Shakespeare's 
world picture in these years, since by its means he 
devotes the bulk of his drama to the pathetic or suffer- 
ing aspect of the action. This is certainly true of Lear, 
whose tragic misstep is his first action in the play and 
whose agony as a consequence of this misstep forms 
the bulk of the succeeding representation, terminating 
in his full and utterly pathetic realization of the na- 
ture of his error. In Othello, however, the sameness of 
structure is not clear: there the hero's tragic misdeed 
is his penultimate action in the play and is followed 
almost at once by his horrible realization of error, 
while his anguish ‘‘before the fact’’ (hence not truly 
his tragic anguish) does not commence before the third 
scene of the third act. This would seem to evidence a 
striking difference of structure between Lear and 
Othello in the arrangement of their incidents and the 
tragic emotions which accompany them. Farnham, 
with a geometrical bias understandable in view of his 
earlier studies of the medieval ‘‘Wheel of Fortune” 
notion of tragic form, inclines to identify tragic 
turning points as marking the change of the hero's 
circumstances from comparative well-being to inse- 
curity or anxiety; but this raises a host of questions 
as to the accuracy and utility of this process of pyram- 
idal plot-graphing. (Do not, for example, all well- 
made tragic plots open with the potentialities of action 
and agency which are later to cause the hero's fall, 
and are not their turning points consequently to be 
identified as marking the moment of his realization 
that all the circumstances which seemed earlier to be 
contributing to his success were, in reality, conducing 
to his downfall? It is at these moments that our pri- 
mary tragic emotions undergo a change: from dread 
of the hero's impending catastrophe, to pity at the 
inevitable accomplishment of that catastrophe, es- 
pecially in view of his recognition of its causes.) Farn- 
ham’'s provocative observations here on what he calls 
the ‘‘form’’ of tragic plots invite fuller consideration 
than is appropriate to the present purpose. The mat- 
ter might presumably be of importance in the analysis 
of the plays considered, if it were fully developed and 
adhered to throughout the discussion. However, it 
appears here in Farnham’'s book as more or less 4 
curiosity of observation only tangentially related to 
his main line of inquiry and, as such, is probably best 
dismissed from exhaustive consideration as one o! 
many examples of the remarkable variety of insight: 
which the author drops on his way. 
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Timon... go so deep that he himself is in- 
capable of recognizing their existence’ (p. 77). 
And, further, although Timon is manifestly a 
continuation from Lear of Shakespeare’s pre- 
occupation with human ingratitude and beast- 
liness, there is now a difference in his handling 
of the theme, i.e., ‘‘a new alignment of dra- 
matic forces and a new tragic meaning”’ that 
show him to be “at work upon the creation of a 
new tragic world.”’ Specifically, this new align- 
ment appears in the fact that “the evil that 
works against Lear is presented . . . not only 
in the guise of the beast but also of the fiend. 
It is evil on the grand scale . . . its doers reach 
the level of the satanic,”’ while 

the evil that works against Timon is presented 
only in the guise of the beast. It is thoroughly 
petty. ... Thus in Timon the associates of the 
hero who prey upon him become much less im- 
portant in the tragic scheme of things and much 
less awe-inspiring than they are in Lear. The hero 
makes up for this by turning into something more 
fearsome than they—something devil-like as well 
as beastlike—and by preying bitterly on himself 
[p. 46]. 


(These observations on the transmutation of 
the beast-theme represent a digression, un- 
remarked by the author, in the analysis of the 
hero’s qualities. As such, their significance is 
related to another aspect of his thesis and is 
not made clear until a later chapter; again cf. 
pp. 131-37.) However, with these qualities of 
early stupidity and later beastliness, Timon is 
nevertheless paradoxically noble: 

For Timon is truly heroic only when he pours the 
lava of his hate upon the evils of the world. It is 
Timon the man-hater that has the finest poetry 
of the play.... The paradox of Timon’s no- 
bility of spirit really lies in the fact that as a 
lover of good he lacks grandeur, but is magnifi- 
cent as a hater of evil, and [this] only by be- 
coming evil [p. 47]. 


(And the author continues by defining this 
evil in terms of the “Christian standard”’ of 
Shakespeare’s age, which would presumably 
see Timon’s misanthropy as “sinful and un- 
natural.’’) Lastly, Mr. Farnham sees in Alcibi- 
ades’ closing speech Shakespeare’s intention of 
ending the play on a note of forgiveness and 
pity for Timon, since “‘we find that the waves 
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shed tears upon his body instead of vexing 
it’’ (p. 76), and he concludes with a brief sug- 
gestion of the state of feeling in which these 
paradoxical qualities must leave the beholder 
of Timon’s tragedy: “if we feel compassion for 
him after he has turned man-hater we find our- 
selves in the strange position of having sym- 
pathy for a would-be destroyer of sympathy 
among men. Yet, when he is without pity, he 
is most capable of winning pity”’ (p. 77). 

In substance, this is all the author has to say 
of Timon as a play of peculiar emotional struc- 
ture. The bulk of his chapter is devoted to a 
further discussion of the beast-theme (pp. 68- 
74) and to an examination of the pre-Shake- 
spearean legendary and literary materials in- 
volving Timon (pp. 50-67). This latter is cer- 
tainly a sound and positive piece of historical 
scholarship, highly relevant to his thesis; for 
Mr. Farnham makes it unmistakably clear 
that, except for a possible hint from Montaigne 
(p. 66), the Timon material available to 
Shakespeare contained no seriously noble, 
tragic potentialities, so that whatever of tragic 
dignity Shakespeare wrote into his Timon 
must represent his own deliberate invention. 
It is only to be regretted that the exhaustive- 
ness of this historical inquiry leaves the au- 
thor so little space in which to examine in 
greater detail the baffling peculiarities of struc- 
ture to which Shakespeare’s apparent inten- 
tions led him in this play. For Timon is per- 
haps more than paradoxical: it is ambiguous. 

However deeply it may have been con- 
ceived, it is, for Shakespeare, remarkably 
poorly executed. In plot it is thin and episodic 
to the point of resembling more a dramatized 
case history of hysteria than a complex tragic 
action. In character it is perhaps more imper- 
fect: the Timon of Act I so little resembles his 
later self that his sudden and complete altera- 
tion seems rather a shocking innovation than 
a plausible development of given qualities 
under the impact of suffering. These imperfec- 
tions, among others, must always plague dis- 
cussions of Timon with the lurking possibilities 
that, if it is indeed Shakespeare’s, it is either 
an unfinished draft at still some distance from 
final dramatic realization or an unfortunate 
example of Shakespeare beside himself—or in 
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some sense not in full possession of his dra- 
matic faculties. Fortunately, Mr. Farnham 
does not make the paradox of Timon depend 
entirely upon the discrepancy of his early and 
later appearances (which might always be 
ascribable to either of the faults mentioned) 
but finds it to be as deeply present in the 
“magnificent”? phase of the action, where 
Timon’s speech is of a grandeur that compels 
admiration, while his sentiments are, in the 
light of the “Christian standard,’’ to be con- 
sidered sinful. It is regrettable, however, that 
Mr. Farnham offers his keenest observations 
only briefly in closing and seems to base these 
largely on matters of diction in the play and 
historical moral tradition outside the play, for 
there is certainly in the action of the play it- 
self an even greater paradoxicalness than he 
makes clear. Whether or not Timon’s misan- 
thropy is to be evaluated by the “Christian 
standard,’’ Shakespeare has put into the play 
that which considerably tempers its sinful- 
ness; for he has created, for Timon to hate, a 
group of personages so outrageously hypo- 
critical that they must excite an impulse of 
anger even from the audience, and hence go a 
long way toward making Timon’s fury seem 
justified. However, this would seem to hold 
only until the end of Act III, where Timon’s 
mock banquet adequately resolves most of 
our angry tension: since his revenge here seems 
entirely appropriate to the nature of the injury 
he has received, we feel that the score has been 
satisfactorily evened, that a small semicomic 
revenge plot has been resolved, with the 
“biters bit.”’ It is after this that the play begins 
to assume an awful seriousness and to present 
its audience with difficulties of comprehension; 
for Timon continues, for two more acts, to 
rage, while we wonder whether he is to be 
pitied as utterly deranged, laughed at as 
absurd, held in awe as a sage touched by 
divine enlightenment—or indeed all of these 
at once. There are circumstances to support 
and to contradict each of these hypotheses. If 
Timon is not mad, then his rage strikes us as 
absurd in having gone beyond all proportion 
to its cause and as undignified in the childishly 
scurrilous behavior to which it leads him (the 
name-calling, rock-throwing, and elaborately 


malicious jests he perpetrates upon his inter- 
viewers). At the same time he must be admired 
for his sheer persistence in remembering to be 
angry, where a less noble figure would have 
yielded to the city’s offers of restoration and 
been reconciled. In this unswerving behavior of 
his we are given to believe that Timon has had 
an insight of almost cosmic significance into 
the nature and future of mankind, and this 
lends his irreconcilable misanthropy the dig- 
nity of an almost mystical conviction. If, as 
Alcibiades suggests, Timon is mad, then our 
pity for him is of a rather paltry nature, since, 
in view of his earlier stupidity, nothing very 
noble has been destroyed and we are at a loss 
to explain the persuasive power his madness 
has over us. Madness, too, seems out of accord 
with his behavior toward his one loyal servant 
and especially with the knowing philosophical 
quality (apart from the scurrility) of his re- 
jection of Apemantus. Whether these sets of 
irreconcilable considerations are to be ascribed 
to Shakespeare’s haste, calm intent, or nervous 
breakdown, the fact remains that, as it stands, 
Timon is a play in which it is at no point en- 
tirely clear what the audience is to think or, 
consequently, feel about the action. For each 
possible reaction of sympathy or antipathy 
there is an opposite alternative: that is, the 
emotional structure of the play is one of sus- 
tained ambiguity. 

The possibility of such a description of 
Timon as a whole dramatic structure must be 
credited to Mr. Farnham’s thesis, and this 
possibility is perhaps its most significant for- 
mal offering. Although he limits his observa- 
tions to the character of the protagonist alone, 
it is his initial recognition of paradox as the 
essence of that character which makes possible 
a fresh reading of the play. He modestly 
quotes, “as the measure of the paradox in 
[Timon’s] character,’’ a number of heated, one- 
sided opinions from critics who have found it 
necessary to their preconceptions of tragedy to 
take some one way out of the puzzle of Timon 
and consequently to distort the play to fit 
some one reading of the hero’s character (cf. 
pp. 48-50). But, since, as the play stands, these 
opposite emotional qualities are obviously 
simultaneously present, it is the more reward- 
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ing way to follow through on Mr. Farnham’s 
initial insight with the recognition that this 
paradox is not to be ignored or falsely resolved 
but is to be taken as the prime characteristic 
of a new species of Shakespearean drama. 

However, to carry the author’s thesis to 
the point of defining a dramatic form is to go 
considerably beyond his own accomplishment 
here. For Mr. Farnham has, in this chapter, 
actually advanced his thesis remarkably little 
beyond the conditions of its first statement. 
He has, in his summary comments on Timon’s 
paradoxical character, reiterated the possi- 
bility of a new reading of the play but has not 
himself so read it. His only close attention to 
the text is in connection with Shakespeare’s 
transmutation of the beast-theme, a subject 
which is not directed toward the elucidation of 
Timon as a difficult play but clearly toward the 
other (and, in the author’s view, apparently 
more significant) aspects of his thesis—Shake- 
speare’s and/or the Renaissance’s moral evolu- 
tion (again ef. pp. 131-37). 

This tendency, already twice remarked, to 
neglect the full power of his thesis by reading 
closely only those elements in a play which will 
enable it to be fitted into a larger cultural the- 
ory continues to be evident, in varying de- 
grees, in Mr. Farnham’s remaining discussions, 
assuming perhaps its most prejudicial form in 
his examination of Macbeth as the last of Shake- 
speare’s “dark tragedies.’’ Here, although his 
thesis, recognizing paradox as the essence of 
the last tragic world, could presumably give 
equal weight to the good and the bad in Mac- 
beth, the author, for good reasons of his own, 
chooses to place the primary emphasis of his 
analysis upon the bad and thus to guide his dis- 
cussion in general to the conclusion that “the 
fall of the hero is brought about so largely by 
retribution that so far as he is concerned the 
action is a demonstration of the manner in 
which the mills of justice can grind exceeding 
small’’ (p. 137), that is, that Macbeth is a pre- 
dominantly punitive play, with a large sym- 
pathetic or quasi-tragic element (although he 
continues, somewhat ambiguously, to call it a 
tragedy). 

In so far as it is possible to reduce a long, 
various, and often digressive chapter to what 
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seems to be its essential argument, Macbeth 
is a paradoxical hero in that, although he must 
be hated as a bloody villain who self-conscious- 
ly embraces evil, he must also to an extent be 
admired for the perverse courage which keeps 
him at his heinous career in the face of a sensi- 
tive and anguished conscience. However, when 
Mr. Farnham emerges from a minute exposé 
of the true nature of this conscience and this 
courage, there is rather less left to admire than 
to hate. In an extraordinarily close moral anal- 
ysis (pp. 107-19) of certain selected speeches 
and actions of the hero, Mr. Farnham finds 
his tender conscience to be of an essentially 
negative bent; i.e., it moves him to an intense 
fear of retribution in this and the next world 
but never to a positive desire for good or to a 
genuine pity for his victims. This is cogent; it 
is also, in its fine reasoning, redolent perhaps 
more of the study than of the pit. On the other 
side of Macbeth’s ledger, due account must 
also be taken of the stage exhibitions to which 
this conscience leads him; for certainly the 
hallucinations, tortured soliloquies, violent 
starts, and fits of terror which plague him tend 
to present the beholder with the spectacle of a 
man who suffers as much or more in the com- 
mission of his crimes than do his victims them- 
selves. That is, he impresses us as paying for 
these crimes, and hence tempering our tension 
of pity versus detestation, long before the de- 
nouement. The consequent degeneration of 
this conscience to permit wanton cruelty is 
perhaps to be partially explained in the for- 
mula: 
I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade 
no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er— 


which, considering Macbeth’s position, may 
after all be as much a courageous or even a 
desperate facing of reality as a cold-blooded 
declaration of policy. Again, when the Mac- 
beth of Act V, scene 3, while still under the 
delusion of supernatural immunity, recognizes 
the futility of his criminal career in its having 
failed to bring him the “honour, love, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends,’’ for which he presum- 
ably undertook it, he tends further to temper 
our hatred with a show of pervasive, self- 
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engendered retribution more respectable than 
mere remorse. This serious respectability 
holds, too, for his next and last recognition 
(V, 8), where, realizing now fully the extent to 
which he has been duped by the “juggling 
fiends,’’ he undergoes a rapid regeneration 
from reckless amorality, through fear, to the 
naturally valorous being he was before he sur- 
rendered his “better part of man’’ to the false 
assurances of the dark powers. It is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Farnham’s method of strategic 
emphasis that he gives several pages (119-27) 
to an exposé of Macbeth’s many evidences of 
cowardice and only two sentences (p. 129) to 
this final show of regenerate valor. 

In an analysis of Macbeth’s relation to the 
witches, he finds yet another means to under- 
mine our pity for the hero. He contends that 
the weird sisters are by no means to be con- 
sidered as having any power to force Mac- 
beth’s decisions or actively to control his des- 
tiny’? and that consequently his self-conscious 
self-dedication to evil must be ascribed entirely 
to his own innate affinity with evil (i.e., his 
deeply flawed substance) and be detested as 
such. However, in his labor to demonstrate 
the negative importance of the witches, the 
author neglects an important positive circum- 
stance which might be construed as giving the 
plot a predominantly tragic framework: that 
is, quite unlike a Faustus who consciously ac- 
cepts an alliance with the powers of evil, 
Macbeth is in a very clear sense tricked by 

17 This contention, anyway self-evident, leads 
Farnkam into an imposing scholarly digression (pp 
82-104) through pre-Shakespearean faery lore and 
demonology, ostensibly aimed at clarifying the true 
meaning of ‘‘weird'’ and the true function of the 
witches in Macbeth. The passage is in itself interesting, 
as uncovering a number of antiquarian curiosities, and 
important, as possibly pointing out a corrigendum to 
the Oxford English Dictionary. But its relevance to the 
matter in question is faint: it finds ultimately that, 
although ‘‘weird’’ had been almost universally used 
only of the Fates proper (and this is its most probable 
meaning in Holinshed), ‘‘it was quite possible . . . for 
Shakespeare to take the term from Holinshed and yet 
make it mean something [else].’" And Farnham then 
sweeps his scholarship aside with the courageous prin- 
ciple: ‘‘what Shakespeare did make it mean we should 
gather not from what Holinshed had made it mean, 
but from what the witches in Shakespeare's play 
show themselves to be by their actions * One 


could wish the author had adhered to this principle 
more consistently in other matters and in other plays; 
cf. Timon above and Coriolanus below. 
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their “imperfect speaking”’ into his own course 
of moral degeneration. What the witches do 
give him is the apparent sanction of manifest 
destiny (as Iago gives Othello the apparent 
sanction of justice for his foul deed—although 
the difference in quality between the charac- 
ters and motives of Macbeth and Othello is 
precisely the difference between ‘“‘paradoxical’’ 
and “pure’’ tragedy). That is, the whole ac- 
tion of Macbeth presents the spectacle of a no- 
ble figure, in whom good and bad essences ex- 
ist in such delicate equilibrium that a false but 
cogent stimulus from without precipitates him 
into a career of crime, for which he fully pays 
in the process and in the consequence and from 
which he emerges in full recognition of his 
folly, too late and too noble for remorse. 

In the light of Mr. Farnham’s thesis, it 
should be possible to by-pass the argument as 
to whether pity or punitive satisfaction pre- 
dominates at his fall; it should be sufficient to 
recognize the power of the action to evoke 
both responses in almost equal proportion as 
paradoxical. But to leave the matter here is to 
miss a significant point: if Macbeth is a para- 
doxical tragedy, it is not paradoxical in the 
same sense as is Timon. There the qualities 
and circumstances which should evoke pity or 
contempt occurred in inextricable mixture, 
leaving the audience in an ambiguous state 
of opinion; in Macbeth, however, the clarity of 
pattern (a tempered punitive action within a 
tempered tragic framework) leaves the audi- 
ence in little doubt as to whether, when, why, 
and to what extent the hero is to be pitied or 
detested. That is, the paradoxical effect of 
Macbeth is resoluble while that of Timon is not. 
This significant difference might be kept in 
mind in any consideration of whether Shake- 
speare’s last tragic world is indeed one in the 
kinds of plays of which it consists. 

It soon enough becomes clear why Mr. 
Farnham has chosen to read Macbeth with pri- 
mary emphasis on its retributive aspects; for 
his theory of the last tragic world is precisely 
to the effect that Shakespeare had so tran- 
scended his earlier conviction of the injustice 
of the secular world as to create in Macbeth a 
hero who richly deserved his fate. This theory 
is enunciated in terms of the author’s familiar 
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sleight-of-hand which effects a merging of 
Shakespeare’s soul with the spirit of the age 
and discusses the plays as aspects of the evolv- 
ing Renaissance world outlook. As such, Ham- 
let, Othello, and Lear represent the Renais- 
sance’s increasing disillusionment with the 
imperfection of mundane justice, Timon is the 
ambiguous turning point, and Macbeth begins 
a series representing recovery of faith in the 
sublunary scheme of things. (This would in it- 
self seem a peculiar transmutation of terms 
difficult to reconcile with the author’s prelimi- 
nary version of the theory: there value was re- 
discovered in the world in the dramatic process 
of writing nobility into deeply flawed charac- 
ters; here it is done by flawing the tragic hero 
to the extent that his fate may not seem un- 
just.) This sequential ordering of the plays is 
based upon the quality of evil which they 
represent as inherent in the world and upon 
the degree of injustice which is suffered by 
their heroes. On either score it is plausible 
enough to invite acceptance and, if accepted, 
distorted enough to do violence to the plays. 
The quality of evil in the world does obviously 
become more horrendous from Hamlet to Lear; 
as Mr. Farnham points out in certain speeches 
isolated from their dramatic situations, the 
world is likened to a prison in the one and to a 
torture chamber in the other (in Othello, how- 
ever, no one so characterizes the world; and 
Mr. Farnham refrains from suggesting that 
Iago is Satan). In Timon this evil does sink 
from the horrendous to the petty; but it rises 
gain to a pervasive and appalling extent in 
Macbeth, falls to insignificance in Antony and 
Cleopatra (where, as the author maintains, 
there are no villains and the supernatural is not 
sinister), and remains insignificant in Coriola- 
nus (where, as he somewhat questionably in- 
sists, the hero would have fallen of his own 
weight without anyone’s plotting against him 
—although one would scarcely wish to agree 
that the tribunes and Aufidius were supernu- 
merary and blameless antagonists). If, as Mr. 
Farnham assumes, the quality of evil evident 
in each of the plays flows directly from Shake- 
speare’s current convictions (and not from the 
dramatic problems involved in their respective 
plots), the somewhat uneven course which this 
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scheme presents of the development of one 
man’s world picture must be left for judgment 
to each reader’s notion of the plausible in hu- 
man psychic growth. 

On the matter of “injustice,’’ one scarcely 
knows how to cope with the author’s observa- 
tions, which are a continuation, in somewhat 
subtler form, of his earlier attempts to trans- 
late drama into idea. Where there is not a 
volume of space for exhaustive discussion, it is 
at best awkward to raise the question whether 
“injustice”? has anything to do with the spirit 
of tragedy or whether to write tragedies is to 
imply a conviction of the world’s injustice on 
the part of the dramatist. The sufferings of 
Hamlet, Othello, and Lear are certainly unde- 
served, in that they are occasioned by errors of 
judgment stemming from ignorance and cer- 
tain qualities of character not morally cul- 
pable. Yet the nature of these sufferings is so 
exquisitely appropriate to the nature of their 
errors and follows from these errors with such 
unalterable dramatic plausibility that one 
wonders in what sense it is to be called “un- 
just”’ or to imply Shakespeare’s disillusion- 
ment with the world. The fates of these heroes 
are pitiable but, in their dramas, entirely 
necessary. If Mr. Farnham now wishes to 
maintain that the fates of Shakespeare’s later 
heroes are less pitiable because these heroes are 
less clearly capable of winning our sympathy, 
we should agree that he had offered an insight 
which could be demonstrated in terms of the 
plays. But, if he maintains that their fates are 
less pitiable because they are more richly de- 
served and that this implies a regeneration of 
Shakespeare’s faith in mundane justice, we 
can only observe as before: his theory is in- 
genious and suggestively stimulating to those 
who consider movements of thought and writ- 
ers’ minds to be the principal objects of lit- 
erary study; but, in so far as this theory is 
based upon evidence from the plays, it is based 
upon partial and distorted evidence, and, if 
reapplied to the plays as an insight into 
Shakespeare’s intentions, it cannot but repro- 
duce this partiality and distortion in its in- 
terpretation. It is anyway apparent that a 
somewhat distorted Macbeth is Mr. Farnham’s 
most nearly cogent piece of evidence; the two 
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remaining plays scarcely provide as nearly 
clear examples of a continuation of the tend- 
ency to see tragic fate as just desert. Mr. 
Farnham nowhere takes leave of his dramatic 
judgment to the extent of maintaining that 
Antony falls because he is a libertine or Corio- 
lanus purely because he is a monster of pride; 
there are, after all, tragic circumstances and 
mediate agencies surrounding their catastro- 
phes which make such simple moralistic inter- 
pretations unfeasible. It rather remains, in his 
terms, for Antony and Cleopatra to exhibit a 
further decline in the urgency, to Shakespeare, 
of the mystery of evil (cf. p. 205) and for Corio- 
lanus to bring paradox to an apex by concen- 
trating the whole problem of evil into the sin- 
gle quality of a single figure who harms only 
himself (ef. p. 207). 

This falling-off in theoretical cogency, how- 
ever, conduces to the excellence of his discus- 
sions of those plays; the decreased exigency of 
the larger cultural thesis makes possible an 
increased fidelity to the texts themselves. But 
some characteristic limitations still cling to 
that fidelity. With the perhaps understandable 
disposition to remove all semblance of “‘injus- 
tice’ from the catastrophe of Antony and 
Cleopatra, the author tends to reject an inter- 
pretation of the play which sees Shakespeare 
as resolving the doubts of his audience as to 
the nobility of Cleopatra’s love and ending the 
play on a note of transcendent pity. On the 
contrary, he concludes a minute examination 
of the ambiguity of Cleopatra’s motives with 
the observation (pp. 200-203) that, where 
there is a substantial case for her canonization 
as one of Cupid’s saints, it is based largely on 
her words, while the case against her has the 
firmer basis of a reasoned examination of both 
her words and her actions. The principle is 
commendable, but Mr. Farnham’s application 
of it is open to question at almost every turn. 
One typical example must suffice, where it is 
impossible to consider a long series of separate 
arguments in the detail they deserve. Cleo- 
patra’s behavior before Thyreus in Act III, 
scene 13 (Kittredge), lines 47-84, is singled out 
for close scrutiny and found to be in bad taste 
and indicative of her “dallying with the 
thought of using her charm to make one more 
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conquest’’ (p. 192). But, of course, a vastly 
different interpretation is possible. In view of 
Cleopatra’s political position (of which she is 
fully cognizant) in this scene, Thyreus’ man- 
ner of addressing her (‘‘Caesar entreats . . .’’) 
is obviously absurd. We have, moreover, just 
seen him dispatched by Octavius with instruc- 
tions to use all his cunning and offer any prom- 
ises he wishes to invent; we are prepared to 
witness his behavior as a mockery of Cleo- 
patra’s helplessness or an attempt to take ad- 
vantage of what Caesar imagines is her vain 
pliancy. Is it not then possible that her re- 
sponse (“Go on. Right royal!’’) and the rest of 
her outrageously false speeches are to be con- 
strued as a knowingly ironic rising to the occa- 
sion by meeting absurdity with equal absurdi- 
ty? Certainly, the quiet simplicity with which 
she later quells Antony’s storm of misunder- 
standing (“Not know me yet?’’) has deep co- 
gency in reminding us that we, too, should by 
now know her better than to suppose that she 
was flirting for flirtation’s sake. The fact that 
Antony at first misunderstands her motives 
should cause no surprise: Shakespeare has 
fashioned almost every episode of the plot to 
the pattern of an ambiguous act by one of the 
lovers, misinterpreted by the other, leading to 
a hasty storm of denunciation but terminating 
in a recognition of the error and a reconcilia- 
tion in transcendent love—which is precisely 
the pattern of the denouement and the play as 
a whole. (This peculiarity of structure, in 
which the denouement is several times re- 
hearsed in the course of the action, clearly 
shows Shakespeare laboring to bring a difficult 
plot to a probable and satisfactory conclusion. 
Mr. Farnham, however, continuing to assume 
that Shakespeare’s whole concern is with the 
moral paradox of his protagonists, takes no 
notice of this exigency of plot-making and 
identifies the “form’’ of Antony and Cleopatra 
as a conventional pyramid.) The fact that 
Enobarbus also misunderstands her motives 
here is a subtler matter, concerning which Mr. 
Farnham’s observations are disappointing. He 
tends to recognize the choral function of Eno- 
barbus only when that “shrewd judge of char- 
acter’’ is condemning Cleopatra or praising her 
salacious qualities. He unaccountably fails to 
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mention the fact that Enobarbus, having 


deserted Antony in disgust, as a result of this 
and other “shrewd’’ observations, subse- 
quently dies of remorse at having done so. One 
wonders what clearer choral indication Shake- 
speare might have provided of the direction in 
which he wished the audience’s opinions and 
sympathies to move. Mr. Farnham’s reasoned 
character analyses have, as does the present ex- 
ample, a large element of plausibility; they 
must all be considered on their independent 
merits and either answered or incorporated 
into any interpretation of the play which aims 
at wholeness. He concludes them, however, 
with the significant admission that perhaps 
reason is not to be the sole criterion in arriving 
at a final judgment of Cleopatra, that the 
transcendent magnificence of many of her 
utterances may suggest that we are to abandon 
moral judgment and surrender our sensibilities 
to the sublimity of her love for Antony. One 
must admire the author’s integrity in refusing 
to abandon his sensitive fidelity to the play 
for the sake of an easy interpretation of it, 
but it must be added that his commentary, in 
its constant coy vacillation and inconclusive- 
ness, tends to leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that Antony and Cleopatra is as hopelessly 
gzmbiguous a dramatic phenomenon as Timon, 
whereas a consideration of elements in the play 
beyond the character of Cleopatra alone—i.e., 
the peculiar form of the plot, the devices of 
thoral persuasion, the sublimity of the diction 
might, on the contrary, show Shakespeare 
as making every effort, whether successfully 
or not, to resolve the ambiguity on the side of 
full tragic pity for his protagonists, and this by 
inducing in his audience the opinion that what 
the world of Caesar calls their “taints’’ are in 
this case to be more highly regarded than what 
the world of Caesar calls “honors.” 

In the case of Coriolanus, whether because 
of a happy coincidence of the play with the 
demands of his thesis or because of the com- 
parative dearth of any satisfactory interpre- 
fations before him, Mr. Farnham’s reading is 
perhaps the most illuminating in the book or, 
indeed, anywhere in print. Like Timon, Corio- 
anus could scarcely have been read without 
distortion until the paradoxical quality of its 
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hero had been recognized as irresoluble.!* And 
Mr. Farnham’s examination, treating the hero 
as the most paradoxical in Shakespeare’s last 
tragic world and following the text almost 
moment by moment with a view to some of the 
devices by which the dramatist has sustained 
this paradox, cannot be too strongly urged 
upon the attention of the Shakespeare student. 
If it falls short of complete plausibility, its 
limitations are those which the reader will by 
now recognize as fundamental to Mr. Farn- 
ham’s method. A few examples must again 
suffice. His always reliable emotional responses 
to drama lead him to characterize Coriolanus 
as the least sympathetic of Shakespeare’s late 
heroes and consequently the most deeply 
flawed. Yet Coriolanus’ single quality of noble 
and aristocratic pride, leading to no such hei- 
nous actions as those of Macbeth, must be 
made to assume an aspect of deep flaw as 
repellent as that of Macbeth. This suggests a 
dramatic problem of some difficulty, the in- 
quiry into whose solution would bring to light 
the peculiar essence of a difficult play. It is in 
accounting fer the means by which Shake- 
speare has achieved this felt solution that Mr. 
Farnham is often disappointing. 

An almost perverse determination to base 
his moral evaluations upon outside reading, as 
it were, leads him at one point to deduce Corio- 
lanus’ viciousness-in-nobility from these cir- 
cumstances (concluding an examination of the 
ambivalent appeal of the hero’s refusal to save 
himself by flattering the mob in Act III, 
scene 3): ““Members of Shakespeare’s audience 
might at first be led to condemn Coriolanus, in 
the light of contemporary ideas about the vi- 
ciousness of the man guilty of pride, and then 
be led to reconsider their condemnation, in the 
light of contemporary ideas about the vir- 

18 One is reminded of the lengths to which Mr. 
G. W. Knight was put to wring from Coriolanus the 
effects he expected from tragedy. The tragic essence 
was to be found in a series of metaphors (there are 
few enough in the play), which, when distilled and 
‘‘imaginatively’’ applied to the scene of the hero's 
yielding to Volumnia and sparing Rome, imparted to 
that scene a significance of love's triumph over pride 
and a quality of melting tenderness. But the distance 
of this significance and this quality from the dramatic 
realities of that scene is, to say the least, discomfiting 
(cf. ‘‘Coriolanus’’ in The Imperial Theme (London, 
1931)). 
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tuousness of the man incapable of flattery” 
(p. 254). (This is supported by a number of 
texts on the subject, which an “Elizabethan 
might have read.’’) However far from its in- 
tention, the tendency of such an “application” 
of learned research is to reduce Shakespeare to 
the level of a third-rate dramatist who elicits 
stock responses to stock moral types on the 
basis of stock precepts which his audiences pre- 
sumably bring to the theater with them. If 
this is to malign Shakespeare in general, it is 
also to falsify the dramatic realities of the 
present scene and to obscure the peculiar struc- 
ture of the play as a whole. If this single action 
of Coriolanus can be regarded as simultane- 
ously vicious and virtuous, it is extremely 
likely that this regard stems not from the 
audience’s reaction by precept to two abstract 
words—pride and flattery—but from innate 
human responses to the concrete beings and 
actions exhibited before them. And if their 
response is ambivalent, it is here owing to the 
fact that Shakespeare has executed a skilful 
campaign of dramatic persuasion by which he 
has induced them to entertain two points of 
view toward the action itself. This campaign, 
as Mr. Farnham comes close to demonstrat- 
ing, begins in the first scene of the play, where 
Menenius, as an amiable choral figure of ap- 
pealing, ordinary human stature, enunciates 
an organic theory of the state, in which each 
class has its right function and right dignity. 
This theory evokes a certain amiability and 
dignity of deportment in the angry plebeians 
to whom it is addressed; but the balance is at 
once upset by the raging scurrility of the hero, 
who enters declaiming his own social theory of 
the contemptible worthlessness of the com- 
moner. His manner is magnificent in its own 
conviction of rightness, but the audience by now 
know better, so that, while they experience 
an impulse of admiration tinged with awe at 
the fierce sincerity of Coriolanus, they cannot 
feel at one with him on the matter. That is, 
Shakespeare has by purely dramatic means 
effected a detachment of the audience from the 
hero which permits them to understand him 
while being repelled by the destructiveness of 
his fury; and this ambivalent state of opinion 
he maintains throughout the action by a series 


of dramatic devices of the greatest technical 
interest (e.g., the exhibition of Coriolanus’ 
superhuman valor in battle is preceded by a 
scene among his women-folk placing that valor 
in a most repellent light; the plebeians are 
made to act with human dignity when Corio- 
lanus is mild and with ignominy or rabble-like 
fury when his scurrility denies them their place 
in the state; etc.). Many of these devices come 
to light in Mr. Farnham’s commentary, ex- 
cept in such cases as his devotion to character 
analysis and extrinsic historical criteria ex- 
clude larger dramatic phenomena from his pur- 
view (e.g., he prefers, again with documentary 
evidence of Elizabethan political theory, to 
involve Shakespeare, in the controversy of 
scene 1, on the side of aristocracy and hence 
loses much of the dramatic significance of that 
scene). As to the play as a peculiar dramatic 
kind, the author’s commentary seems content 
to have demonstrated that Coriolanus brings 
Shakespeare’s tragic inspiration to a ne plus 
ultra of paradox. He again, however, charac- 
teristically concludes with a series of parting 
insights of a tantalizing suggestiveness (e.g. 
that Coriolanus is “more acceptable to the 
mind than to the heart,’’ that it has “a lack o! 
essential warmth amounting even to bleak 
ness,”’ and that it is “a magnificent failure . . 
beyond the effective reach of merely human 
pity’’ [p. 264]), which one can only wish t 
have seen deduced from the preceding analy- 
SIS. 

The book is a better one than it is possibl: 
to indicate in a limited study obliged to reduc 
masses of sensitive commentary to thei! 
fundamental lines and bare conclusions. As : 
large reservoir of sound and provocative in: 
sight, it has distinguished and permanen* 
value toward any further pursuit of the engag- 
ing and difficult problem of Shakespeare’s las’ 
tragedies; indeed, it is essential reading in the 
field, having, in a sense, created the field. A: 
an organized treatise, its essential accomplish 
ment may be condensed from what has bee! 
said, as follows: Mr. Farnham has recognize 
and demonstrated that Shakespeare’s _las' 
four tragedies are alike and, as a group, differ 
ent from his earlier tragedies in possessiti 
deeply flawed protagonists. This is a signifi 
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cant and valuable recognition, but rather as a 
prelude to further investigation than as an 
end-product of inquiry. In Mr. Farnham’s 
hands this recognition finds and develops its 
fullest significance in contributing to a theory 
of the dramatist’s moral evolution as part of a 
historical movement of thought; he conse- 
quently applies it to the plays largely with a 
view to this end, reading them, as plays, with 
the greatest fidelity commensurate with his 
ulterior aim and characteristic methods. In two 
cases (Timon and Coriolanus) his initial recog- 
nition alone leads to an illuminating reinter- 
pretation; in the other two cases (in which 
deep flaw does not perhaps make for irresolu- 
ble paradox), his reading is less illuminating 
and, indeed, somewhat confusing; in no case 
does his thesis develop its formal potentialities 
beyond the condition of its first statement— 
i.e., it remains an instrument of character 
analysis incapable of dealing definitively with 
whole plays, except in so far as its author’s 
free insights occasionally extend this range. It 
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consequently neglects those aspects of the 
plays which are possibly as significant to liter- 
ary study as the paradoxical protagonists 
themselves, i.e., Shakespeare’s extraordinary 
labors in attempting to render this new and 
difficult material tragic. The plays abound in 
peculiarities of formal device new to Shake- 
speare and to Renaissance drama. As such 
they constitute a series of remarkably various 
formal experiments, whose further elucidators 
must at once free themselves from a too in- 
sistent emphasis on the theory that they con- 
stitute one world and no more. As providing 
the opening formulation under which such fur- 
ther study may most fruitfully proceed, Mr. 
Farnham’s book can scarcely be too highly 
praised; as itself the first application of this 
thesis, it must, to an extent, be deplored as 
having stunted its powers by spreading its 
energies through three incommensurable fields 
of knowledge. 
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A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Mor- 
RIS PatMER Tittey. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+854. 
If a scholar and a scholar’s books may be 

judged by the Falstaffian criterion of the wit 

which they inspire in others, then Max Forster, 
the makers of the OED, and Professor Morris 

Tilley all are honored by the publication of 

Professor Tilley’s Dictionary of the Proverbs in 

England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 

turies. Over thirty years ago, suggestions in 

Férster’s article on Thomas Draxe in Anglia, 

Volume XLII, set Tilley to that work on the 

proverb which in 1926 produced his Eliza- 

bethan Proverb Lore. Since that time, the ORD 
has been completed, and there have been vari- 
ous offshoots ‘‘from the great parent stock,” 
notably the period dictionaries and, for present 
purposes, the dictionaries of proverbs by Ap- 
person and Smith. Now comes Tiiley’s last and 

greatest effort to realize his old ideal of ‘a 

definitive edition of English proverbs,” his 

own Dictionary, based on materials personally 
gathered and on the Oxford and Michigan col- 
lections for the ill-fated dictionary of Early 

Modern English. It is a unique accomplish- 

ment. 

A large and very handsome book, Professor 
Tilley’s Dictionary contains, besides a ‘‘Fore- 
word” and a careful ‘‘Note on form and ar- 
rangement,” four main parts: the dictionary 
proper, listing almost twelve thousand prov- 
erbs and documenting their occurrence; a 
rich bibliography; an index to the quotations 
from Shakespeare; and an index of the main 
words in the entry forms of the proverbs. In 
accordance with the elastic conceptions of the 
proverb which were current between 1500 and 
1700, the Dictionary includes ‘proverbs, 
proverbial phrases, and proverbial similes.”’ 
Each proverb unit has, as its entry form, “a 
significant statement of the proverb,” with a 
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sensibly chosen catchword by which the prov- 
erbs are alphabetically arranged. Within the 
units the supporting citations are chrono- 
logically ordered; examples from Shakespeare 
are grouped in separate paragraphs, and cross- 
references to related proverbs are supplied. 
Though one cannot hope to find, in a period 
dictionary, the historical and comparative 
data for which one still must turn to other 
works, some useful additional information, 
bibliographical and explanatory, is given; and 
reference to individual proverbs will be facili- 
tated, in future annotations and discussions, 
by a system of symbols which assigns to each 
proverb the initial letter of its catchword and 
a number placing it in sequence under that 
letter (‘A 1”’ to “‘A 411,” ete.). In the “‘Shake- 
speare index’’ these symbols stand in paren- 
theses after references to acts, scenes, and lines 
in the Kittredge edition of the Complete 
Works, ard the system is used again in the 
“Index of significant words.” Occasionally this 
careful apparatus does not work quite smooth- 
ly, but, in general, it is a pleasure to use so 
well-made, well-printed, and well-organized a 
book. There is pastime in it for everyone who 
can brush aside eighteenth-century distaste to 
share the liking of an earlier age for golden 
sentences and even for vulgar aphorisms, and 
many a display of editorial erudition will be 
arranged (or obviated) by judicious reference 
to Tilley. 

So good a book deserves more than light- 
hearted praise, and this despite the fact that 
no pest is more troublesome than the writer of 
small notes on big dictionaries. To some of the 
petty objections that might be raised, the 
obvious answer is simply that the lexicog- 
rapher cannot hope for perfection. Moreover, 
since there is no agreement on the definition of 
the proverb, every user of a proverb diction- 
ary will hope to find some things that are not 
included and will find included some things 
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that seem not very helpful. Tilley rightly 
preferred to err on the side of inclusiveness, but 
his preference makes apparent omissions more 
noticeable. Among the items which I have not 
been able to find, if he includes them, are 
“Chaucer’s jest,’ “a Cornish chough,” ‘“‘to 
sing his countertenor,’’ ‘‘the cow is wood,”’ ‘‘a 
dog’s dinner,’”’ and “gape gudgeon.”’ 

Turning from the proverbs themselves to 
the supporting citations, one discovers, of 
course, that Tilley’s dictionary compares very 
favorably with those of Apperson and Smith. 
Since his is a period dictionary, his citations 
are naturally much more numerous than 
theirs; and, if this is of any importance, he fre- 
quently antedates their earliest citations. On 
the other hand, Tilley does not include all the 
instances cited by Smith and Apperson, who, 
in turn, have some citations from the period 
1500-1700 which are earlier than the earliest in 
Tilley. Again, from the very nature of diction- 
ary-making, proverbs which are known in 
Middle English times and earlier may be first 
cited by Tilley from dates well along in his 
period; familiar instances in well-known 
works have sometimes escaped his collection; 
and the number of his citations would not al- 
ways provide an accurate estimate of fre- 
quency of occurrence. 

One rather serious criticism of Tilley’s 
work, I think, is justified. The subtitle of the 
Dictionary is “A collection of the proverbs 
found in English literature and the diction- 
aries of the period’’; yet there are a good many 
signs that the foreign-language dictionaries 
and manuals were not systematically searched. 
In some of these old collections which are 
listed in Tilley’s bibliography (for example, 
James Howell’s Proverbs in his Lexicon tetra- 
glotton of 1660), there are proverbs which I 
cannot find at all in Tilley; others give in- 
stances of proverbs earlier than those which 
Tilley cites and explanations too good to be 
omitted. To give a few random examples, the 
Latin-English dictionaries of Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Thomas Cooper, and their followers af- 
ford citations which antedate Tilley’s under 
D 583 (lace gallinaceum, “fa draught of hen’s 
milk’) and N 51 (invita Minerva, “to go 
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against nature’’); John Baret (Alvearie, B 1219) 
gives a better example of Tilley’s “‘one false 
knave accuses another’ than any in Tilley; 
and Florio (s.v. “‘Boccdta’’) clarifies both 
Tilley’s G 87 (“jump as German’s lips’’) and 
H 723 (“in my t’other hose’). Sometimes 
Tilley does not cite from the earliest edition of 
a dictionary which contains a given proverb— 
a case in point is the 1584 edition of John 
Withals’ Short Dictionarie, of which Tilley used 
editions from 1586 and 1616; sometimes his 
bibliography includes only a first edition, 
though later expanded editions are easily 
available—e.g., John Higgins’ revision of 
Richard Huloet’s Abecedarium; and some- 
times he completely neglects works such as 
the Dictionarium minus (1662) of Christopher 
Wase, although Wase promises on his title- 
pages ‘“‘a Recital of divers Proverbs.” As a re- 
sult, a reader misses some clues which might 
enable him more easily to trace the process by 
which a foreign proverb like Tilley’s D 624 
was gradually naturalized, though Tilley in his 
foreword comments on the polish of the ulti- 
mate translation of this proverb, ‘Where 
drums beat, laws are silent.” 

Still, “praise at parting.” A “definitive 
proverb dictionary”’ is a poet’s dream, an im- 
possible ideal for a waking lexicographer; but 
Professor Tilley has come as close to that ideal 
as one well can. His book is the best of its kind, 
and no one is likely to produce a better. 


JAMES SLEDD 
University of Chicago 


Maurice Scéve. Par. V. L. Saunier. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1948-49. Deux vol. in 8°. Pp. 
578 et 326. 

Dés la fin du XVIF° siécle, le nom de Maurice 
Scéve est tombé dans |’oubli. On sait! que le 
XVIIT° siécle a été moins ignorant et moins dé- 
daigneux qu’on ne le croyait, de la littérature 
du passé; mais ce que font revivre les écrivains 

1Cf. Marcel Francon, «La Pratique et la théorie 
du Rondeau et du Rondel chez Théodore de Banville,» 

MLN (1937), 235-43. A. Pauphilet (Le Legs du 

Moyen Age [Melun, 1950], pp. 23-63) me semble 

s’exagérer encore le mépris du XVIIe siécle pour 

l’art et pour la littérature du Moyen Age. 
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galants et précieux du XVII°, ce sont les genres 
médiévaux A forme fixe, et c’est Clément 
Marot qui jouit d’une grande faveur. On got- 
tait la clarté, l’esprit, le sens de la mesure, le 
souci de la composition dont témoignent sur- 
tout, dans ses ceuvres, ses épitres. Il était 
«classique,» comme I’avait dit Sebillet. Ron- 
sard, au contraire, paraissait trop savant et 
trop éloigné du peuple pour qui, proclamait-on, 
la poésie est faite. Le poéte hermétique et 
«aristocratique»? qu’est Scéve n’avait guére de 
chances de plaire. I] appartenait 4 cet inter- 
régne qui se place entre l’époque que Marot 
dominait et celle dont Ronsard était le chef 
reconnu. Scéve est méme plus prés de Ronsard 
(qu’il annonce) que de Marot (dont il se dis- 
tingue). I] n’est pas étonnant, dés lors, que les 
siécles classiques |’aient ignoré. Ils avaient, en 
somme, plus de sympathie pour le Moyen Age 
que pour la Renaissance, et, jusqu’au début 
du XIX® siécle, c’est Marot—poéte encore 
médiéval—e’est le «marotisme» qu’on continue 
d’honorer. II fallut attendre le romantisme 
pour que, sous |’influence de critiques comme 
A.-W. Schlegel, on se mit 4 s’intéresser active- 
ment au passé national. On chercha alors 4 se 
«délivrer des Grecs et des Romains»; on rejeta 
la conception rationaliste de la poésie qu’a- 
vaient eue les classiques du X VII* et du XVIII° 
siécle; on rechercha ce qu’on appelait la «vraie 
poésie,» «l’art pour l’art,» et c’est a cette 
époque que le X VIF siécle renaissant fut remis 
en honneur. Mais ce n’est que dans la seconde 
moitié du XIX° siécle que Scéve put étre tiré 
de l’obscurité dans laquelle il plongeait. Les 
podtes et les romanciers s’étaient d’abord in- 
téressés 4 Ronsard et 4 son école, puis les éru- 
dits et les professeurs intervinrent. C’est, en 
effet, en 1872 que les auteurs de la Renaissance 
entrent dans les programmes de l’enseignement 
secondaire, et c’est en 1886 que la thése de 
Bourciez attire l’attention sur notre poéte. 
Deux ans aprés, Brunetiére, toujours ardent a 
s’attaquer contre les novateurs auxquels il 
reprochait de ne rien inventer, s’étonnait que 

2On répéte que la littérature du XVIe siécle est 


«aristocratique.» En fait, elle correspond & une civili- 
sation bourgeoise, oligarchique et ploutocratique. 


Scéve, bourgeois lui-méme, écrit pour une élite in- 
tellectuelle. 


les symbolistes et les décadents n’aient pas 
songé a réhabiliter Scéve avec lequel, pensait- 
il, les amis et les disciples de Verlaine et de 
Mallarmé devaient se sentir des affinités. Mais, 
& ce moment, |’ceuvre de Scéve n’était, pour- 
tant, pas toute inconnue: Délie avait été re- 
publiée en 1862. I] est vrai que Microcosme, qui 
n’avait eu qu’une édition au XVIF° siécle, ne 
reparut qu’en 1927 dans l’édition des ceuvres 
complétes que donna Guégan. Depuis une 
trentaine d’années, des travaux excellents 
avaient étudié les ceuvres de Scéve. Alice Hu- 
lubei avait montré que, dans Arion, Scéve 
avait mis en scéne Francois I* (Arion) et 
son fils Francois (dauphin). Elle avait dit, 
avec Guégan, que Saulsaye se rapportait 
& l’Ile Barbe. Je crois, avec Saulnier, que 
Scéve fait allusion, ici, au confluent du 
Rhone et de la Saéne, 4 Lyon. Dans la Revue 
universitaire, en 1947, Saulnier avait prétendu 
que le site de la Saulsaye se trouvait sur la rive 
gauche du Rhéne. Dans les notes—qui cons- 
tituent le second volume de sa thése—il sem- 
ble étre prét 4 changer d’avis: «toutefois,» con- 
céde-t-il, «le ‘Broteau de Ney’ (d’Ainay) pour- 
rait étre A la rigueur notre site.» II est, en effet, 
difficile de savoir ot se trouvait le confluent: un 
bras du Rhéne, en se jetant dans la Sadne, 
avait formé «un archipel en miniature: ilettes, 
broteaux, banes de sable ou de gravier,»* «l’fle 
d’Airiay» était la plus importante de ces iles, 
et c’est 14, ou sur un bane de sable voisin, que 
se sont rencontrés les bergers de la Saulsaye. 
Cette localisation a son intérét, surtout si l’on 
cherche dans ce poéme des allusions a la vie de 
son auteur. De méme, il est important de sa- 
voir 4 qui on doit attribuer Le petit cuvre 
d’amour. Cet ouvrage anonyme est un recueil 
de piéces diverses, traductions ou imitations 
d’épigrammes de |’ Anthologie et d’un sonnet de 
Pétrarque. Il est signé de deux devises dont 
l’une ne se rapporte 4 aucun personnage connu, 

3A. Chagny, La Basilique de S. Martin d’Ainay 
(Lyon-Paris, 1935). A. Kleinclausz, Lyon (Lyon, 
1925), p. 24: la vue «de Bernard Salomon ... ne 
donne que la rive droite de la Saéne.» J.-J. Grisard, 
Notice sur les plans et vues de la ville de Lyon de la 
fin du XV® siécle au commencement du X VIITI® siécle 
(Lyon, 1891). Cette question du confluent a toujours 


suscité beaucoup de discussions (cf. Renan, Marc- 
Auréle [4¢ 6d.; Paris, 1882], p. 303, n. 2). 
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et dont l’autre se retrouve au bas du sonnet 
liminaire de Microcosme, aprés avoir servi 
d’incipit & un rondeau du début du XVI° 
siécle. Elle se lit aussi dans la Plainte de Cretin 
sur la mort de Guillaume de Byssipat. On voit 
done qu’il n’y a pas de raison sérieuse d’attri- 
buer Le petit euvre & Seéve. J. Hutton croit 
qu’il est peu probable que ce recueil soit de 
Maurice Scéve. Lachévre |’attribue 4 un autre 
personnage, et je ne pense pas, pour ma part, 
que Scéve ait été mélé 4 cette publication. 
Dirons-nous que le chapitre de Saulnier sur 
«l’idéal féminin des poétes de 1505» nous pa- 
rait inutile et marqué d’une fausse précision? 
On sait assez que, d’une facon générale, le type 
physique de la femme aimée est le méme au 
XVI° siécle que celui qui se rencontre dans la 
littérature chevaleresque et courtoise du Mo- 
yen Age. Il n’y a d’exceptions, au XVIF siécle, 
et chez les poétes de cour, que pour quelques 
auteurs qui subissent une double influence 
populaire et érudite. Ronsard en est l’exemple 
le plus célébre; mais, méme chez lui, ce n’est 
pas le type conventionnel de la poésie popu- 
laire traditionnelle (femme brune aux yeux 
noirs) qu’il adopte toujours, et les variantes 
de ses ceuvres montrent quels ont été ses hési- 
tations et ses revirements. Sera-t-il permis, 4 ce 
sujet, de signaler 4 Saulnier des textes qui 
auraient pu lui étre utiles? Regis les a publiés 
dans ses notes qui accompagnent sa traduction 
de Pantagruel.* Dirons-nous enfin combien est 
aventurée et anachronique la méthode qui 
consiste A solliciter des textes du XVIF siécle 
pour y trouver des confidences pareilles 4 celles 
que nous font Lamartine, Hugo ou Musset? 
Saulnier a écrit de brillants chapitres qui 
s’intitulent «les amours d’un poéte,» «a re- 
traite bucolique,» «la retraite studieuse,» 
«lendemain de gloire.» Quel romantisme! Quel 
romanesque! Le petit ewuvre aurait été une 
«escarmouche»; Délie laisserait découvrir 
«inspiration amoureuse») de «deux mai- 
tresses.» On admire le brio du commentateur, 
mais on croit lire un roman et l’on reste scep- 
tique. Partage-t-on, en outre, l’opinion de 


‘Rabelais, Gargantua und Pantagruel (Leipzig‘ 
1839), Il, 204. Cf. W. H. Bowen, «Further Note on the 
Thirty Points of Woman's Beauty,» MLN (1949), 272. 
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Saulnier sur la clarté relative’ de Scéve? Que 
l’étude du R. P. Festugiére sur Délie; que 


essai de Béguin sur la «mystique» de 
Scéve nous paraissent mettre mieux en 
valeur la concision et la densité des vers 


scéviens et leur signification symbolique! I] ne 
semble pas, non plus, que Saulnier apporte 
grand-chose de nouveau 4a |’étude attentive et 
savante que A.-M. Schmidt avait consacrée a 
Microcosme. Le livre de Saulnier ne remplace 
pas les travaux de ses prédécesseurs, mais il est 
d’une lecture agréable et il réunit une docu- 
mentation abondante. On pourra faire des 
réserves sur les jugements de Saulnier,® pré- 
férer les interprétations des commentateurs qui 
l’ont devancé, mais on ne peut ne pas lui étre 
reconnaissant d’avoir fait un travail de syn- 
thése qui nous manquait. 

MarcEL FRANGON 
Harvard University 
The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought. By 

Vira. K. Wuitaker. (“Stanford Uni- 

versity Publications: Language and Litera- 

ture,’ Vol. VII, No. 3.) Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.: Stanford University, 1950. Pp. 

70. 

The view that Spenser was a puritan has so 
rarely been questioned that it has seemed to 
many a self-evident truth. Mr. Whitaker 
thinks it simply mistaken. Assuming that an 
Elizabethan puritan was necessarily a Cal- 
vinist, he argues that in the three dominant 
areas of contention—doctrine, vestments and 
ceremonial, and ecclesiastical organization— 

5 Saulnier classe les poétes en trois groupes, d’aprés 
la clarté de leurs ceuvres. Le deuxiéme est défini par 
Samain et par «le Hugo des recueils lyriques,» et 
Saulnier déclare «que Scéve réside aussi souvent 
dans le deuxiéme groupe que dans le troisiéme.» Il 
est bien évident que ces comparaisons et ces classi- 
fications ne sont que d'une utilité relative et restreinte. 
Ce qui rend Scéve «obscur,» ce sont des raisons assez 
différentes de celles qui rendent Mallarmé et Valéry 
peu clairs ou Samain vaporeux. 

6 Saulnier a, depuis la publication de sa thése, 
fait paraitre plusieurs articles sur Scéve, dans la 
Bibliothéque d’humanisme et Renaissance et dans la 
RLC. Il prouve que Scéve est né vers 1501 et qu'il 
devint clere en 1515. Le «roman d'amour,» les «amours 
d'un poéte,» la double inspiration des «deux mai- 


tresses» devront, donc, désormais, étre présentés 
autrement qu’ils ne l’ont été. 
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Spenser was a conservative Anglican and 
strongly anti-Calvinist. To support his main 
argument, he adds a historical sketch rectify- 
ing the traditional notion that Spenser’s un- 
dergraduate environment was strongly Cal- 
vinistic. Conceding that Cambridge was in- 
deed the intellectual center of English Cal- 
vinism, he makes quite clear that Spenser’s 
own college, Pembroke Hall, was in fact the 
scene of a surprisingly strong anti-Calvinist 
reaction, in which Spenser’s friend Harvey 
participated. 

The sections dealing with Spenser’s attitude 
toward episcopacy and ceremonial, while in- 
teresting and suggestive, are neither the most 
original nor the most persuasive portions of the 
book. An example of loose argument may be 
found in the labored and dubious defense of 
the character of Morrell, who appears in the 
July eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender and 
whose identification as John Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, Mr. Whitaker accepts. Morrell is here 
twice described as a hill shepherd. This is not 
fair, nor is the ensuing defense of the character 
in the poem and, by extension, of the bishop; 
Morrell is not a shepherd but a goatherd, and 
the significance of this role is emphasized by 
the first item of the gloss: ‘‘A Goteheard) By 
Gotes in serypture be represented the wicked 
and reprobate, whose pastour also must needes 
be such.’’ The book’s real strength lies in its 
examination of Spenser’s theological doctrines, 
which are shown to be precise, consistent, and 
of the first importance for his poetry. Here Mr. 
Whitaker very properly protests against the 
habit* into which many modern scholars have 
fallen, of labeling Calvinistic whatever shows 
similarity with Calvin’s thought, a habit which 
he attributes to the clarity of the Institutes and 
the cumulative impact of the published con- 
fessions of faith for which Calvin’s followers 
have had so constant a passion. Arguing cor- 
rectly that there is a vast common ground be- 
tween Calvinism and other Christian profes- 
sions, Mr. Whitaker lays it down that Cal- 
vinistic influence can be proved only by refer- 
ence to those points upon which Calvin’s ideas 
were unique. He then places side by side Ro- 
man Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist formu- 





lations of doctrine, especially in connection 
with original sin and justification, making 
clear their areas of agreement and the precise 
nature of their divergencies; and, by examin- 
ing Spenser’s views on the extent to which 
man’s nature was corrupted by the Fall, the 
meaning of predestination, the possibility of 
falling from a state of grace, the role of good 
works, the nature and efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, the role of the Bible, and some other 
less crucial matters, he demonstrates (con- 
clusively, as it seems to me) that Spenser’s 
theology was predominantly Lutheran, and 
that when it departed from Luther it showed 
more affinity with Aquinas than with Calvin. 

This demonstration is of no small impor- 
tance. A number of scholars have thought that 
they found in Spenser’s work evidence that he 
held some or all of the characteristic doctrines 
of Calvin. Mr. Whitaker indicates briefly (the 
real service he has performed would have been 
even greater if he had done this in much more 
detail) how this interpretation would divest of 
much of its significance Spenser’s representa- 
tion of the good life generally and, more par- 
ticularly, how it conflicts with the pattern he 
has imposed upon the quest of holiness. 

But to accept Mr. Whitaker’s argument 
that Spenser was no Calvinist is by no means 
to concede that he was no puritan. Mr. 
Whitaker defines an Elizabethan puritan as 
‘fan individual who desired an approximation 
to the Geneva discipline and polity as opposed 
to the Anglican. .. . In theology he was a Cal- 
vinist; in his ideal of the ministry, a Presby- 
terian....’’ But this is surely quite inadmissi- 
ble. It is true that the largest, best organized, 
and most militant puritan group was the Pres- 
byterian, but neither in Elizabethan times nor 
later can this group, even with the addition of 
such Calvinists as accepted episcopacy, be 
identified with the whole puritan movement. 
The English puritans were concerned to re- 
move from the English church what they 
thought to be corruptions of primitive Chris- 
tianity introduced by popery; some looked 
only to doctrine; some (they were fewer) only 
to ecclesiastical polity; many to both. Trevel- 
yan has shown that neither creed nor theory of 
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church government can be made a distinguish- 
ing feature of English puritanism. Knappen, 
upon whom Mr. Whitaker sometimes draws, 
makes it clear that in Tudor England “there 
were Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational Puritans.’ If general usage is any test 
of the meaning of a word, then a fiercely 
Protestant Elizabethan from whose pages the 
war against Rome is never long absent, who 
never long intermitted his denunciation of the 
inroads into the national church (to which, 
however, he passionately adhered) of corrup- 
tion, negligence, pride, and many other abuses, 
and in whose created world the representatives 
of blind faith are scarcely more amiable or 
blessed than the representatives of false faith, 
and rather less so than the representatives of 
no faith at all, is a puritan. All this is true of 
Spenser—though no Calvinist—by his own 
showing, and (it must in fairness be added) 
most of it by Mr. Whitaker’s. Since Mr. 
Whitaker deny the fact about 
Spenser, it is the more unfortunate that he 





does not 


should seem to deny it by erecting so arbitrary 
and unhistorical a definition. 

ERNEST SIRLUCK 
University of Chicago 


The Freedom of French Classicism. By E. B. O. 
BorGerHorr. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 266. 

This book, although slim and terse, has 
been many years in the making and has 
branched forth in directions which the author 
could scarcely have foreseen. It seems almost 
to constitute three or four books in one and, 
as such, is a most remarkable accomplishment, 
though extremely uneven in quality. Professor 
Borgerhoff’s first intention, as he explains in 
the introduction, was to investigate the mean- 
ing of the “je ne sais quoi,’’ an expression 
widely used by seventeenth-century French 
critics to indicate something indefinable or un- 
explainable, a hidden beauty essential to liter- 
ary art. From this study in the history of ideas 
he was led on to a re-examination of various 
classical authors, probing their aesthetic sen- 
sibility not only as guardians of a secret or 
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mysterious technique but also as independent 
craftsmen who, while accepting certain general 
standards, insisted on their right to self-expres- 
sion and refused to let rules stand in their way. 
Thus the main theme keeps slipping out of 
sight, and more or less harmonious variations 
upon it—a series of brief but frequently pene- 
trating chapters on the literary theory and 
practice of individual authors—form the larger 
part of the book. This study has a third aspect 
as the work of a professor who has taught Le 
Misanthrope and Phédre year after year to col- 
lege classes, who has thought long and deeply 
about such masterpieces, and who has taken 
the opportunity, whether appropriately or 
not, to set down his own interpretation of 
them. Finally, as it is every professor’s dream 
to give a new orientation or a new significance 
to his own field of study, the author has em- 
barked on a redefinition of classicism in 
France. His final chapter, ‘“The complex of 
French classicism,”’ is hardly a “brilliant syn- 
thesis of the material,’’ as the jacket claims, 
but it does bring together many of the less 
scattered threads of thought, weaving them 
into a conception of classicism which justifi- 
ably emphasizes the intuitive, the irrational, 
the ‘je ne sais quoi.”’ 

Professor Borgerhoff begins his essay by 
tracing certain cross-currents of dogmatic and 
liberal criticism in the first decades of the 
seventeenth century, then devotes a series of 
chapters to fourteen writers who represent, for 
him, the century’s continuing and increasing 
individualism. The book’s virtues and fauits 
can perhaps best be made clear through a list- 
ing of the authors studied, together with a few 
words of commentary to show how they are 
treated: 

1. Balzac.—A useful chapter which rehabili- 
tates Balzac as a literary critic. But badly 
written; consists almost entirely of quota- 
tions. 

. Chapelain.—Informative but digressive (e.g., 
the discussion of Chapelain’s intentions in 
La Pucelle). 

3. Corneille-—Brilliant, searching analysis of the 
workings of Corneille’s mind (pp. 46-66) 
plus some reflections on Polyeucte and a good 

study (pp. 74-80) of his religious verse. 


bo 
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4. Méré.—Considered as an aesthete and com- 
mentator on art. 

5. La Rochefoucauld.—As a believer in mysteri- 
ous rightness and instinctive good taste. 

6. Pascal.—An ingenious effort, marred by too 
many quotations, to construct an aesthetic 
out of Pascal’s fragmentary remarks on per- 
suasion. 

7. La Fontaine.—A good appreciation. But it 
should have stressed, along with his lyric 
and heroic aspirations, his ambitions and 
failures as a dramatist. 

8. Molitre-—An interesting essay on the con- 
tradictions of Moliére’s thought, as illus- 
trated by the role of Alceste. 

. Racine.—His relations with critics and some 

excellent, keenly felt remarks on Phédre. 

Rapin.—Valuable presentation of the ideas 

of a neglected critic. 

11. Bouhours.—The notion of the “je ne sais 
quoi” and Bouhours’s dialogue on this sub- 
ject. 

12. Boileau.—His study of Longinus and his con- 
ception of the sublime. 

13. La Bruyére—A collection of La Bruyére’s 
remarks on the authority of genius and on 
the mysteriousness of the sublime. 

14. Fénelon.—His literary criticism seen as a pro- 
longation and summing-up of the ideas of 
all his seventeenth-century predecessors. 


~— 


10. 


As this list suggests, Professor Borgerhoff 
does not envisage French classicism as a lit- 
erary movement waxing and waning in the 
brief period from 1660 to 1685 but rather as a 
mental outlook, an approach to art which 
balanced heart and reason—the “esprit de 
finesse’’ and the “esprit de géométrie’’—and 
whith prevailed in France for almost a hundred 
years. One of the greatest merits of his book, 
and this is a point which he might have em- 
phasized more strongly, is that it tends to 
restore some of the continuity and wholeness 
to the era of Louis XIII and Louis XIV, a 
century which so many recent scholars have 


subdivided and dissected almost beyond 


recognition. He makes his way through the 
whole century, tracing similar and recurrent 
patterns of literary theory, undisturbed by the 
tendencies of preclassical and _postclassical 
periods or by the distinguishing marks of suc- 
cessive generations, or by a “crise de cons- 
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cience’”’ in the years after 1685. One regrets, © 


however, that he does not take a firm stand on 
the Baroque, a question which he raises on sev- 
eral occasions, but very timidly. 

The book has two mechanical faults which 
will be evident to every reader. One is the per- 
haps intentional omission, in the bibliography, 
of various works which are presumably well 
known to Professor Borgerhoff and which seem 
relevant to his subject. I think, for example, 
of Albert Guérard’s volume on French classi- 
cism, of the studies by Jean Boorsch on the 
dramatic technique of Corneille, of Georges 
May’s thesis on the tragedy of Corneille and 
of Racine, of Sister Marie Haley’s investiga- 
tion of the critical ideas of Racine and Boileau. 
The other shortcoming is the great number of 
typographical errors scattered through the 
text. Here are some which I have happened to 
notice: juppe (p. 15), et (p. 23), want (p. 39), 
verite (p. 117), géometrie (p. 125), Saint- 
Amand and Saint-Amant (pp. 32 and 202), 
Bréboeuf (p. 202), which which (p. 235). 

The many weaknesses and disconcerting 
tangents of this book are redeemed by the 
author’s incisive and colorful style, by his deft 
handling of ideas, and by his flashes of critical 
insight. It must be his own capacity for logical 
thought and for deep feeling which led him to 
his subject and enabled him to discern so sen- 
sitively the tensions of thought and feeling in 
the literature of seventeenth-century France. 


Puitie A. WADSWORTH 


Northwestern University 


Goldsmith: Selected Works. Chosen by RicHarD 
GarNeEtr?. (“Reynard Library.’’) London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 1950; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 847. 

Johnson: Prose and Poetry. Selected by Mona 
Witson. (“Reynard Library.’’) London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 1950; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 961. 

Students of eighteenth-century literature, 
especially those who have looked in vain for 
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one-volume collections of these two authors 
that are both satisfactory class texts and con- 
venient references, will be grateful to the pub- 
lishers for including in their “Reynard Li- 
brary’’ such generous helpings of Johnson and 
Goldsmith on good paper and in attractive 
types and bindings. They will appreciate Gar- 
nett’s careful editing, which, in spite of some 
lapses, makes this perhaps the best volume of 
Goldsmith in print; and they will regret that 
Miss Wilson and her assistant, John Crow, 
given this opportunity, did not produce a real- 
ly excellent (and sorely needed) edition of 
Johnson. 

Goldsmith’s works, which Garnett classifies 
as prose, poetry, plays, and letters, include 
The Vicar of Wakefield, ‘“The Proceedings of 
Providence Vindicated,’”’ and selections from 
An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe (15 pp.), The Bee (7 es- 
says), The Citizen of the World (56 essays, of 
which 52 are complete), The Life of Richard 
Nash (abridged, in 83 pp.), and An History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature (19 pp.); most 
of the poems, including prologues and epi- 
logues; The Good-natured Man and She Stoops 
To Conquer; and four letters. The editorial 
contributions consist of a short Introduction, 
containing an explanation of the choice of cer- 
tain works and editions, a detailed and very 
useful chronological table, an informative 
textual and general note about each of the 
works or groups of works, and annotation for 
various words and passages. 

With the general decision to put inte the 
collection only first-rate Goldsmith, no one can 
take serious issue, and the Table of Contents 
indicates how faithfully, on the whole, Garneit 
adhered to his decision. Minor disagreements, 
however, arise over certain titles. For ex- 
ample, A Reverie in the Boar’s-Head Tavern (for 
the absence of which Garnett expresses regret) 
and The Adventures of a Strolling Player— 
certainly among the best things Goldsmith ev- 
er wrote—would appear to have much better 
claims for inclusion than some of the Citizen of 
the World papers, especially Nos. 10, 12, 16, 
and 43, which are either partial or complete 
translations from D’Argens’ Lettres chinoises 
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(see R. S. Crane and Hamilton J. Smith, “A 
French Influence on Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World,’’ MP, XTX, 83-92). In the selection of 
editions of works, Garnett, guided by ‘“‘merit”’ 
rather than by “any literary principle,”’ 
“usually preferred the first texts of essays 
which were revised after a lapse of many 
years.’’ But “‘where a work was corrected al- 
most immediately after publication, or con- 
tinuously revised at short intervals over a 
period of several years,’’ he chose ‘‘the later 
text.’”” Whatever one may think of these 
methods of selection, they have clearly not op- 
erated as consistently as Garnett indicates. 
For instance, although the Citizen of the World 
papers make up the largest group of essays in 
the volume, the texts are drawn from the 1762 
edition, not from the Public Ledger, where the 
letters were first published (why Garnett was 
not able to use the latter in the preparation of 
the texts is not explained). Similarly, the text 
of “The Proceedings of Providence Vindi- 
cated’’ in the Essays of 1765 is chosen in prefer- 
ence to the version printed in the Royal Maga- 
zine of December, 1759. 

Once the texts were chosen, Garnett’s rule 
was to edit them “‘as little as possible.”’ “Indis- 
putable misprints have been corrected; and 
where the punctuation is so faulty as to obscure 
the sense it has been emended. . . .’”’ “I hope,”’ 
he says, “that by reproducing Goldsmith’s 
text with almost all its native imperfections 
some of the original flavour has been retained.”’ 
After collating certain Citizen essays, the let- 
ters, and The Vicar of Wakefield, I should 
say that the texts are satisfactory, but not 
impeccable, reproductions of the originals. 
Really gross mistakes in transcription appear 
to be rare; I have found only two: “sign of 
their being shortly stuffed’’ (p. 65; The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Book I, chap. x) should read 
“sign they would shortly be stuffed”; and 
“Britain, the husbandman .. .”’ (p. 417; Citi- 
zen of the World, No. 69) should read ‘‘Brit- 
ain, the inhabitant courts health in every 
breeze, and the husbandman. .. .’’ The most 
common error (some ten instances) is the omis- 
sion of a single word—‘‘will J allow’ (p. 30), 
“or it may’’ (p. 70), “my little abode” (p. 141), 
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“stay here may’’ (p. 840), etc. Misreadings oc- 
cur occasionally; for example, “struck’”’ for 
“stuck” on page 69 and “this” for “the’’ on 
page 836, line 11. Finally, I have noted very 
few misprints in the whole collection. 

The editorial remarks about specific works 
and passages are usually accurate and helpful; 
the “introductory”? notes, in particular, de- 
serve mention for their precision and compact- 
ness. But comments on the following points 
may serve to correct or clarify several state- 
ments: 

P. 7,1. 26.—The remark that the “‘transla- 
tion of Vida’s Scacchiae Ludus . . . may not be 
Goldsmith’s’’ should have been considerably 
more definite; for. since the manuscript is cer- 
tainly not in Goldsmith’s hand (see CBEL, II, 
646), there is no reason to ascribe the transla- 
tion to him. 

P. 8, ll. 13-14.—Garnett’s expression of re- 
gret at the omission of The History of Little 
Goody Two-Shoes seems rather odd in view of 
the fact, which he himself notes, that Gold- 
smith’s authorship of the piece is ‘extremely 
dubious.” 

P. 8, 1. 26.—“‘Almost all the Essays of 1765 
had previously appeared in periodicals’’; ac- 
tually, all the essays except one (and probably 
that one also) had been printed earlier (see 
R. 8. Crane, ‘“Goldsmith’s Essays: Dates of 
Original Publication,’ N &Q, CLIII, 153; 
CBEL, I, 638 ff.). 

P. 226, ll. 4-5.—“Apart from four transla- 
tions of Voltaire, and two, or possibly three, es- 
says, everything in it [the Bee] was written by 
Goldsmith.” In addition to the four transla- 
tions of Voltaire, eleven essays are known to 
have been borrowed in whole or in very large 
part—two from Justus Van Effen, three from 
the Encyclopédie of Diderot and D’Alembert, 
one from Van Effen and the Encyclopédie, one 
from the Abbé Le Blanc, one from Thomas 
Gordon, and three from the Literary Magazine. 

P. 256, n. 3.—Goldsmith’s review of Mur- 
phy’s Orphan of China appeared in the Critical 
Review for May—not April—of 1759. 

P. 257, n. 2—Hume’s History of England 
under the House of Tudor was published in 1759, 
not 1758. 
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P. 272, ll. 4-5.—Goldsmith’s remark, in a 
letter to Robert Bryanton, that “I shall soon 
make our Chinese talk like an Englishman” 
cannot be taken to mean that he was already 
planning the Chinese Letters; as R. S. Crane 
pointed out a number of years ago (PQ, VIII, > the 
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193), the statement is explained by the next | a 1 
paragraph in the letter to Bryanton. § Ra 
P. 273, n. 1.—There is no real evidence to ‘ one 
prove that Goldsmith composed the Poetical) sent 
only 


Scale which appeared in the Literary M agazine 
of February, 1758 (see R. W. Seitz, “Goldsmith A 


and the Literary Magazine,’ RES, V, 424-26). © gret 
In preparing their edition of Johnson’s} Wil: 
works, Wilson and Crow, who took their duties} one, 
less seriously than did Garnett (as evidenced § tion 
by the absence of all annotation except intro-/¥ read 
ductory notes), apparently worked without the } come 
benefit of any real collaboration. Wilson chose) “the 
the pieces to be included, wrote the Introduc-% them 
tion, and compiled the chronological table; 7% the v 
Crow selected particular texts and wrote the) woul 
textual notes. Among the works Wilson chose) read 
are thirteen poems, including “London,” “Thejy the st 
Vanity of Human Wishes,” and “On the Death) son, ¢ 
of Dr. Robert Levet’’; the Life of Savage; the’ son tl 
Plan of and Preface to the Dictionary; the re-|) vere, 
views of Hanway’s Journal of Eight Days (48 po 
Journey and Jenyn’s Free Inquiry into the Na- pages 
ture and Origin of Evil; Rasselas; the Preface t@lives | 
Shakespeare and almost a hundred pages o// comp! 
notes on the plays; A Journey to the Western is the 
Islands; excerpts from the Rambler (40 essays, “the re- 
of which 12 are complete), Adventurer (7 essays during 
of which 3 are complete), Jdler (9 essays, 0! Jaid to 
which 2 are complete), Lives of the Poets (31) nents 
lives are represented but only one, Pomfret’s) Qnych | 
is complete) ; and various other short se phatic: 
lections. ind to 
The number of complete works in this list- Entrodu 
ing is impressive, and the choice of them is re’ > 
: , Affir 
markably good; the review of the Free Inquiry 
‘a ‘ rey ge e+ Mmance O 
is especially welcome, and it is very satisfying 2 
to have such pieces as the Plan of and Prefac# magi 
to the Dictionary and the Preface to Shakey — 
us life. 


speare—plus many of the notes—brought to7™ 
gether in a single volume. Though everyoné Finct di 
will have two or three favorites which werd \rnett 
omitted, few would insist that any of the pieces producit 
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i in the book should have been sacrificed to make 
' room for them. Indeed, all that prevents the 


| collection from being excellent is Wilson’s 


| unfortunate treatment of the periodical 
essays and the Lives of the Poets. Granted 
the need to condense some of both, surely 
a majority of the essays culled from the 

tambler, Adventurer, and Idler and more than 

one very short life ought to have been pre- 
sented in full. As it is, these selections have 
only a limited value. 

A clue to the principle underlying this re- 
grettable excerpting is perhaps provided by 
Wilson’s remarks in the Introduction. ‘‘No 
one,”’ she declares, “‘should read even a selec- 

i tion from [Johnson’s] writings who is not al- 
ready familiar with the man. Boswell must 
come first.’’ The reason for this priority is that 
“the man and his writings are one. To read 
them without knowing him...is to miss 
the vivifying power of his personality... . It 
would be a weary if not an impossible task to 
read the whole of Johnson’s writings without 
the support of a personal sympathy.”’ For Wil- 
son, clearly, Johnson the man supports John- 
son the writer, and, since the strain is often se- 
vere, an editor will do well to lessen it as much 
as possible by reducing the weight of “‘dull’’ 
pages. Striking passages from the essays and 
lives thus become more significant than the 
complete texts, and a mass of Johnsonian dicta 
is the result. One might have supposed that 
the re-evaluation of Johnson’s works carried on 
during (say) the last thirty years would have 
laid to rest the attitude which Wilson’s com- 
ments represent, but it is obviously still very 
much with us, and one is forced to assert em- 
phatically the intrinsic merit of the writings 
and to direct the skeptical critic to the pieces 
introduced by Wilson herself. 

Affirming as she does the primary impor- 
tance of Johnson the man, Wilson, one might 
imagine, would have been extremely careful in 
the preparation of the chronological outline of 
his life. Her performance, however, is a dis- 
tinct disappointment. Instead of aiming, like 
(iarnett, at precision in all dates—thereby 
producing an accessible, valuable reference 
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chart—she has fluctuated between giving the 
exact day of occurrence for some events, the 
month for others, and only the year for still 
others. Moreover, not all the dates are correct. 
The following addenda will suggest now much 
more complete—and satisfactory—the chrono- 
logical table would have been had she incor- 
porated in it information in Boswell and the 
results of modern scholarship: school at Lich- 
field (?January, 1717; Reade, Johnsonian 
Gleanings, III, 84); Pembroke College, Oxford 
(October 31, 1728; Life, ed. Hill-Powell, I, 58); 
leaves Oxford (about December 12, 1729; 
Reade, V, 52 ff.); usher at Market Bosworth 
schocl (March-July, 1732; Reade, V, 75ff.); 
marries Mrs. Elizabeth Porter (July 9, 1735; 
Life, I, 95, n. 2); goes to London with Garrick 
(March 2, 1737; Life, I, 102); writes for Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (March, 1738; Life, I, 113); 
London (May 13, 1738; The Poems of Samuel 
Johnson, ed. Nichol Smith-McAdam, p. 4); 
Life of Savage (February, 1744; Life, I, 165); 
Plan of a Dictionary (?autumn, 1747; Life, I, 
185); The Vanity of Human Wishes (January 9, 
1749; Nichol Smith-McAdam, p. 25); Irene 
produced (February 6, 1749; Nichol Smith— 
McAdam, p. 238) and published (February 16, 
1749; ibid.) ; begins to write for the Adventurer 
(probably March 3, 1753; L. F. Powell, 
“Johnson’s Part in The Adventurer,’ RES, Ill 
[1927], 420-29); Proposals for Printing Shake- 
speare (June 1, 1756; Life, I, 545); Rasselas 
(April 19, 1759; Life, I, 340, n. 3); the Club 
founded (winter of 1763-64; Life, I, 477, n. 3); 
edition of Shakespeare (October 10, 1765; A. T. 
Hazen, “Johnson’s Shakespeare: A Study in 
Cancellation,” TLS, December 24, 1938, p. 
820); The False Alarm (?January 16, 1770; 
Courtney, Bibliography, p. 115); Scottish 
travels with Boswell (August 14-November 
22, 1773; Life, II, 266); Journey to the Western 
Islands (January 18, 1775; Life, II, 509-10); 
D.C.L. Oxford (March 30, 1775; Life, II, 332); 
Lives of the English Poets (Vols. I-IV, about 
March 15, 1779; Courtney, p. 140; Vols. V-X, 
May 18, 1781; Chapman-Hazen, Supplement 
to Courtney, p. 156). 

With three exceptions—the Life of Savage 
(second), the Preface to the Dictionary (fourth), 
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and Rasselas (second)—Crow chose first edi- 
tions as the texts of the pieces selected by Wil- 
son (the implications of his repeated statement 
about having ‘consulted’? and ‘“compared’’ 
other editions are frequently puzzling). A check 
of parts of A Journey to the Western Islands, 
and of Lives of the Poets, some of the poems, 
and a few other pieces indicates that the texts 
are quite good. But the failure to note whether 
“the beginning or ending of a selected passage”’ 
is ‘the beginning or ending of the original en- 
tire piece’ is irritating and further reduces the 
already limited usefulness of the excerpts from 
the periodical essays and the Lives of the Poets. 
Also, the textual notes on the works are dis- 
concertingly brief: they contain very few 
facts about their composition or publication, 
and the information they do include oc- 
casionally approaches the irrelevant. It is 


doubtless interesting, for example, to know 
that “A Short Song of Congratulation to Sir 
John Lade’’ was in Housman’s ‘‘mind”’ when 
he “was starting the Shropshire Lad”’ (p. 948), 
but information about the circumstances of 
composition of Johnson’s own poem would be 
more helpful. And one may question the pos- 
sible worth of the British Museum catalogue 
numbers of the editions used in preparing the 
texts. Finally, on at least two small points the 
notes are in error: the Rambler ran to March 
14—not March 17 (p. 176)—1752 (the correct 
date is given in the chronological table); and 
only the fourth stanza of “A Short Song of 
Congratulation to Sir John Lade’’—not the 
whole poem (p. 948)—appeared in Mrs, 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes in 1786. 

Gwin J. Kors 
University of Chicago 
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